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Keeping Lhe Canning Iudusiry Iufsrmed-- Since 


CAN NED FOODS a ur i 


The ‘“‘flip’’ tester at American Can Re- 
search Laboratories in Maywood, IIli- 
nois, plays an important part in the 
quality-control of cans. 


It predicts the corrosion resistance of 
various types of steel used in making cans 
and thus measures accurately can-life. 


For instance, the “‘flip’”’ tester tells us 
today how well a can will be holding its 
contents two years hence... in 1948... 
or beyond. 


At the beginning of the war— 1942 — 
our “‘flip’’ tester played an interesting 
and important new role. It predicted 


what the untried wartime plates would _—_— would hold the season’s pack a reason- at Maywood. Enamels, sealing com- 
do before they actually did it. able length of time. pounds, tin coatings, solder, and all 
So the Government knew, because we The “‘flip’’ tester is one of the simplest stages of can manufacture are also sub- 


could tell them, that these wartime plates devices in the quality-control activities jected to tests more rigorous than they 
would get in actual use. 

' The purpose, of course, is to be sure 
that our customers get what they pay for 
—not “by and large’’—but as close to 
100 per cent perfection as possible. 


American Can Co. 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


HERE’S HOW “FLIP’’ TESTER MEASURES CORROSION 


As corrosion in a can proceeds, The amount of suction to “flip” 
hydrogen gas collects in head space, can end out decreases as the gas is 
exerting pressure against can. evolved. This measures the corro- 
“Flip” tester is applied to end, at __ sion resistance of steel in question. , 
: regular intervals. Individual records are kept on like the can 
ee each can, showing the decrease in 
“flip”? action and the time. 
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Year after year extensive adver- 

tising has hammered home the 

facts about dextrose. Today 8 

people out of 10 know what it 

means when the label says... 
“rich in dextrose.” 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


CERELOSE rt dextrose 
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Behind the scenes at Continental 
you'll see ingenuity and mechanical 
efficiency combined to produce the 
finest containers possible. 

Research plays an important part 
too. For instance, there are techni- 
cians who delve into chemistry and 
metallurgy. They make sure—in ad- 
vance—of the right type of plate and 
can lining for each individual prod- 
uct. Working hand in hand with them 
are other specialists —lithography 


experts, production experts, and 
service men who know the packer’s 
problems, all the way from container 
filling to closing and handling. 

It’s both broad and deep, this busi- 
ness of making containers worthy of 
America’s finest products—and 
Continental has what it takes to do 
the job. For the best in quality, best 
in service, put your confidence in 
and look to Continental for your 
packaging needs, 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y, 


Tune in “CONTINENTAL CELEBRITY CLUB,” every Saturday 
night over coast-to-coast CBS Network 
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EDITORIALS 


tomatoes have graduated from the ordinary 

ranks of canned foods. This is not a reflection 
on any of the other splendid foods in cans, it is merely 
the recognition that canned tomatoes have arrived. To 
repeat what we have so often said, emphasised, how- 
ever, by the starvation throughout the world, a can of 
tomatoes can do more to help feed the hungry than 
any other possible item of food, and not alone help feed 
them but through its antiscorbutic properties be of 
inestimable value right now among these starving 
populations. 

In the first place a can of tomatoes—and because it 
is a can and therefore can stand the buffeting and 
harsh treatment very liable in the devastated regions, 
as well as the wear and tear of shipment over thou- 
sands of miles—can furnish a very nourishing meal to 
a greater number of persons than any other form of 
food which you can mention. Given the gray, or brown 
or black bread now furnished these hungry people, and 
a can of tomatoes, and a distressed mother can make 
a palatable meal for her brood, even if fairly large, 
particularly if she has some milk for the younger ones. 
But where can you find any other food sc adaptable 
to these unfortunate conditions? 

And these tomatoes, out of that steel protected 
package, will not only satisfy their hunger, and nour- 
ish their weakened bodies, but it will serve as doctor, 
too, in fighting off scurvy with its long trail of ills. 
These unfortunate starving people do not die simply 
from the lack of food; they die from the ills that attack 
the bodies weakened by the loss of food, and the trail 
of those ills is a long one, bringing with it as it does, 
some of the most dangerous sicknesses known to human 
nature. Europe today is suffering from a tremendous 
increase in tuberculosis, to mention possibly the most 
dreaded of them all. The children particularly seem 
to be falling victims to this disease, and which as you 
know, once lodged is not easily eradicated. 


With that picture in front of you, and you know it 
is not over-drawn, but on the contrary but poorly 


tomatoes Cum Maxima Laude—Truly canned 
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shown, is there any canner of tomatoes in this country 
who will not feel compelled to pack every can of toma- 
toes he possibly can? There ought not to be, and in 
addition to the regular canners of tomatoes, we make 
a plea to every possible canner, to add canned tomatoes 
to his output, going out now to contract all the tomato 
acreage he can get, and then preparing to pack the 
crop, even if he has to work night and day. This is a 
debt he owes to humanity, and no excuses should be 
allowed to intervene. We know that labor is scarce, 
and we know, too, that canners are scaring themselves 
more than the situation calls for, on this labor question. 
Where there is a will there is a way, and if you deter- 
mine to take up this humanitarian load, you will pull 
it throughout, because all our people are willing to help. 

We'd rather not introduce the sordid into this con- 
sideration, but of course it has to be: will we be paid 
for these goods? Of course you will, and handsomely. 
If there is any item of canned foods that is absolutely 
sure of a market for every single can, and at a profit, 
it is canned tomatoes. Consumption in this country 
alone will call for all that can possibly be produced, 
and probably for years to come. But'we are in hopes 
that you will take the job of producing more than just 
enough for local consumption, but will get into this 
splendid humanitarian job of supplying a goodly 
amount of canned tomatoes for the starving. They 
will be with us, never fear, for the next couple of years. 

Charge this up to making a virtue of necessity, if 
you choose, but take the job and see it through. Your 
tomatoes will be bought and paid for to feed these 
starving as well as to supply our home markets. And 
be prepared to do this, i.e., to pack the largest possible 
amount of canned tomatoes for the next several years. 
The market and the needs of the world will be there, 
and you will be running no risk whatsoever. And just 
a hint: the money will be in canned tomatoes, rather 
than in tomato products. 

If you fear a lack of labor, begin now to spread this 
true story among the growers and townfolks, and get 
that best of all help interested, the women who have 


> 
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never worked in your cannery, but who will do so to 
have a part in this real humanitarian work. Get your 
local pastors to make this appeal for the greatest acre- 
age possible, and for the help that will be needed to 
preserve this precious food in indestructible tin cans. 
If they do not need it in Europe, Asia and Africa, this 
country will take care of all you produce, but they do 
need it, and they will continue to need it until normal 
conditions have been restored in their devastated coun- 
tries—and that will be some time in the rather far 
distant future. 

As we close this dissertation we notice that the Tri- 
States, always proud as the leading tomato canning 
region of the world, is reported in the latest USDA 
forecast of intended acreages as intending but 93‘: of 
the 1945 acreage! For shame. All the rest of the 
country is giving evidence of intentions to plant con- 
siderably more than in former years. The wowsers 
and the “viewers-with-alarm” have had their effect, 
but rest assured this great tomato growing Tri-State 
territory will give a good account of itself, when all 
the chips are down. Contracted acreage in this region 
has never been an indication of the amount of acreage 
put out in tomatoes—they like to buy on the open 
market, and they will do so again, even if they do not 
contract acreage. And you may rest assured that at 
the going prices being paid for tomato acreage the 
growers will get out a record breaking acreage. 


INFLATIONISTS BUSY—They are busy down in 
Washington, trying to get all price regulations with- 
drawn, leaving them a free field for the sort of infla- 
tion they pretend they can control, but which they 
know full well cannot be controlled. These are the 
gamblers who figure to make quick clean-ups on the 
steep rise in prices which they know will follow, and 
to get away with their swag, with no more concern for 
the general good of business and the consumer than 
any other highway man shows. They want inflation, 
and there are many good, hard headed, common sensed 
business men who think that a little inflation would be 
a good thing. They have been warned by the Powers- 
That-Be, and by good economists, that there is no such 


thing as a little inflation. You might just as well cut 
the ropes of a balloon and tell it not to go higher than 
a certain number of feet, and expect it to obey. 

You have plenty of evidence on this right around 
you: look at the rental situation. Anyone with any- 
thing to rent, even run-down, poor property that no 
one would even look at a few years ago, now can name 
his own prices and get them. But truth compels that 
there seem to be no possibility of renting anything, 
regardless of price. To get housing one is forced to 
buy, and pay the price. 

If the tremendous demand for all foods now held 
in check were released prices would go up like the 
balloon above referred to, and they all know it. Higher 
prices for your product look pleasing, of course, but 
too high prices ‘would only make future trouble for 
you. Canned foods, being staples, should always sell 
at staple prices. In such case the movement of the 
goods into consumption would be steady and high, and 
the canners could figure to pack all in their ability, and 
to feel sure of a market at a profit. That’s immensely 
better than inflationary prices, which later are bound 
to be deflated, and catch you and your handlers. But 
if inflation is released canned foods would feel its 
effects just as all other foods. The people understand 
this better now than formerly, and they feel a keen 
resentment against any food producers who run the 
prices to stages which the consumers know are too 
high. You will need these consumers over the years, 
and they are, therefore, worth cultivating, and encour- 
aging. When they find the green-goods men running 
prices on their early products to prodigious heights 
they invariably turn to canned foods, and it pleases 
them that they can and makes long-lasting friendships. 

They will not destroy OPA, never fear; but they may 
so weaken it as to cause it to loose much of its effi- 
ciency. That would be unfortunate. Notice in the great 
cities leading retail merchants are paying for full page 
ads, in the daily papers, opposing anything that will 
harm or hinder OPA. They are the retailers whom 
one might expect to be glad to welcome the free, open 
price field, but they are good merchants and they know 
the danger, and are fighting to avoid inflation. 


of what 1946 maximum prices will look 


WAGE AND PRICE INCREASES 


In his bulletin to members, April 25, 
Harvey Burr, secretary of the Corn Can- 
ners Service Bureau, says: 


As previously reported, OPA is setting 
up a sliding scale of ceiling price in- 
creases for 1946 designed to reflect in- 
creases since January Ist, 1944, in wages 
for common labor. 

The following is an example of how 
this formula might be applied to indi- 
vidual canners prices. 

Assuming that your 1943 wage rate 
for common labor was 50¢ per hour and 
that you have increased that rate since 
January 1, 1944, and for 1946 to 65¢ per 
hour. 


Assuming also that your 1945 ceiling 
price on a certain item was $1.00 per 


G 


dozen and that your ‘direct labor” cost 
on that item in 1943 was 12¢ per dozen. 


You have raised your wage rate 15c 
per hour and by so doing have increased 
your direct labor cost approximately 
30%. 


30% of your 19438 direct labor cost of 
12¢ per dozen—.086c. Your 1945 ceiling 
price of $1.00 plus .086¢ = 1.036 or your 
1946 price. 


In the event that subsidy payments 
are discontinued, 8¢ per dozen in the case 
of canned corn, can be added to this price 
bringing the total up to 1.116¢ for the 
item being priced. 

A similar calculation using actual fig- 
ures from your auditors’ records can be 
made for all items to be packed in 1946 
and will provide a reasonable estimate 


like. 


One of the amendments to the OPA 
extension act as passed by the House, 
would require all food subsidies to be 
reduced 25% each 45 days beginning 
June 30, 1946, and a corresponding in- 
crease in ceiling prices for each such 
period. This would terminate all subsidy 
payments on December 31, 1946. 

Senate hearings on the proposed ex- 
tension of OPA are now under way and 
undoubtedly will continue for several 
weeks. Predictions are that a compro- 
mise bill will finally be enacted sometime 
in May and that OPA will continue to 
function under specific orders to decon- 
trol prices on each commodity as soon as 
the production and supply of that com- 
modity equals or approaches the demand. 
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Corn Canners Work For Quality Improvement 


Extensive Study of Basic Factors Planned Looking to the Improvement 


of Quality in the Canned Product. 


Standards of Quality. 


The return of the canning industry to 
normaley has been somewhat slow be- 
cause of domestic difficulties. Since the 
production of canned foods lagged far 
behind consumer demand, there was a 
general tendency to pack lower quality 
merchandise. The buying market has 
already taken a forward step, however, 
by demanding better quality in canned 
foods. 

The Food & Drug Administration too 
has renewed interest in canned foods by 
formulating additional “minimum stand- 
ards of quality” for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the interest of consumers. A 
public hearing has been called for May 
14th in Washington so that the snap 
bean canners and other interested par- 
ties may offer evidence relative to the 
“Minimum Standards of Quality of 
Canned Snap Beans” proposed by the 
Food & Drug Administration. 

This, no doubt, will mean that a simi- 
lar “hearing” will be called at some later 
date on “Minimum Standards of Quality 
for Canned Corn.” Therefore, this dis- 
cussion is for the purpose of preparing 
corn canners for such-an eventuality. 


SUPPORTING DATA REQUIRED 

In making such preparations it must 
be borne in mind that any “minimum 
standards of quality” must be supported 
by data and that the said data should be 
augmented by objective tests. This is 
absolutely necessary when presenting 
evidence at a public hearing. 


AMA STANDARDS 


In order to lay the ground work for 
this discussion it will be well to refer 
to the “quality standards” of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration. Corn 
canners should be well acquainted with 
these “standards” since all canned fruits 
and vegetables purchased for the armed 
forces during the war period were based 
on quality grades governing each prod- 
uct and payment was made on a grade 
basis such as fancy or grade A, extra 
standard or grade B and standard or 
grade C. 


MATURITY FACTOR 

The chief point of interest in the qual- 
ity standards for both canned whole ker- 
nel and cream style corn is the factor of 
Maturity. Under this factor, it is noted 
that such terms as “milk stage,” “cream 
stage,” “entering dough stage” and “past 
dough stage” describe the various stages 
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By MAURICE SIEGEL 


Strasburger & Siegel 
Presented at the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation Convention in Baltimore, Mary- 

land, April 5, 1946 


or degrees of maturity of the canned 
product that are determined organolep- 
tically. The problem now resolves itself 
into translating the organoleptic deter- 
mination (subjective) into one that is 
objective. 

In order to obtain the proper maturity 
of the raw sweet corn for canning it is 
highly advisable to know something of 
its moisture content particularly since 
moisture governs maturity. A packer 
can regulate production more satisfac- 
torily by knowing the quality of the raw 
stock from which he can anticipate the 
quality of the finished product. 

Corn canners too are familiar with the 
standards or grades of the Bureau of 
Agriculture Economies for “Raw Sweet 
Corn.” These grades refer to the terms 
“milk,” “cream” and “dough” stage and 
describe the condition of the contents of 
the kernel which, of course, means ma- 
turity. These stages of maturity are 
determined by the “thumb-nail test.” 

It is true that the contents or exudate 
of the kernel is important in judging ma- 
turity but equally important is the ten- 
derness or toughness of the kernel hull 
or pericarp. It seems, therefore, that 
the thumb-nail test might not be wholly 
reliable due to the indefiniteness of the 
measure of “moderate pressure.” 


THE “SUCCULOMETER” 

There is a great need for a quick and 
simple method for determining the mois- 
ture content of the raw stock for can- 
ning. The many chemical procedures 
that have been advocated were found to 
be too lengthy to be of value in deter- 
mining the maturity of the raw stock. 
Refractometric methods devised by a 
well known canning company appears to 
have merit. The possible answer to the 
packers problem appears to rest with the 
new instrument called the “Succulom- 
eter” devised by Dr. A. Kramer of the 
University of Maryland and Mr. Howard 
Smith of the National Canners Associa- 
tion. This instrument measures the 
amount of juice expressed from a given 


A Pre-consideration of Minimum 


weight of raw corn under a definite pres- 
sure. Experimental results obtained by 
these research workers show a definite 
correlation between the raw stock and 
the finished canned product. Immature 
raw corn (milk stage) when tested by 
this instrument will yield a high liquid 
content and a gradual drop in the liquid 
content for raw corn in the cream stage 
and the dough stage. Here, it appears 
that we have evidence of a direct con- 
nection of the raw stock grades of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
the quality grade of the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration. This connec- 
tion is based on an objective test with 
promises of excellent possibilities. 


The problem now is to evaluate “ma- 
turity” of the canned product by means 
of an objective test. 


A.LS. TEST 


The experience obtained in determin- 
ing the alcohol insoluble solids in canned 
peas so as to evaluate the degree of 
mealiness as required by the “Minimum 
Standards of Quality for Canned Peas” 
offered a method for determining the 
degree of “starchiness” of canned corn. 
This degree of starchiness should reflect 
the stages of maturity described in the 
“quality grade” standards. This method 
has promise for canned whole kernel 
corn but appears to be questionable for 
canned cream style corn. 


CREAM STYLE TEST 


The apparent stumbling block for this 
product is in the “consistency” of the 
product and it is indeed a variable fac- 
tor. Consistency in cream style corn 
relates to the density and viscosity of 
the product. It may vary from a heavy 
cream like consistency which will mound 
to some extent and which will show no 
separation of free liquid to a thin con- 
sistency which shows considerable sepa- 
ration of free liquid. Also included 
should be a consistency that is deficient 
in moisture to the extent that the prod- 
uct is crumbly or pasty. 


In order to overcome this variable 
(consistency) it is possible to determine 
the total solids of the cream style corn 
and then make alcohol insoluble solids 
of another portion of the same sample 
and then calculate the alcohol insoluble 
solids in per cent total solids. By this 
procedure it is possible to obtain data 
that may be of significance. 
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EXTRANEOUS MATERIAL 


Data will have to be obtained on the 
presence of defects or harmless extrane- 
ous vegetable matter in the canned prod- 
uct in order to be able to fix a fair 
tolerance. These defects will include 
husk, cob, silk and any other vegetable 
material present in the container that is 
considered harmless. Discolored and in- 
sect damaged kernels must also be taken 
into consideration. 


PLANS FOR GROWING 

Having presented the laboratory pro- 
cedures, it is now possible to offer a plan 
for the growing and for the canning of 
whole kernel and cream style corn of all 
ccmmercial varieties. 

It is the desire of your association as 
well as the Corn Canners Institute to 
inform you of my plan in making the 
investigation. 

The first step of course is to make 
proper arrangements for the growing of 
all commercial varieties best suited for 
each area. If possible, obtain the assis- 
tance from a University in the area for 
the purpose of supervising the growing 
and harvesting of the corn. In the event 
this is not possible, trained fieldmen 
from canneries in the area can be used 
for this supervision. It is most impor- 
tant to harvest the corn at the stages of 
maturity desired in this study. A coding 
system will be developed so as to convey 
this necessary information, including the 
variety and area where the corn was 
produced. 


In the packing of cream style corn it 
is advisable to follow the opinion of the 
factory superintendent as to the matur- 
ity of the corn required to pack fancy, 
extra standard and standard grades. 

The use of the Succulometer at the 
time of harvesting of the corn is highly 
desirable as it will enable correlation of 
the raw stock data with that of the 
finished product. It is hoped that a num- 
ber of these instruments will be avail- 
able in time for the study. 


PROGRAM 
The following is an outline showing 
the steps which will have to be taken in 
making the study: 


Area 
Tri-States....University of Maryland 
ee Ohio State University 
Wisconsin....University of Wisconsin 
University of Iowa 


Commercial Varieties 
(best grown in area) 
Crosby 
Country Gentlemen 
Evergreen 
Bantam Evergreen 
Golden Varieties 


Steps of Maturity 
At Optimum 
After Optimum 
Almost Mature 
Mature 


On completion of the work in the 
designated areas it is advised that six 
(6) cans representing each stage of 
maturity of both whole kernel and cream 
style corn be sent to our laboratories in 
Baltimore for examination. All data con- 
nected with the investigation in each 
area should be included. 

The examination of the canned sam- 
ples will include grading for quality as 
well as making the physical and chemi- 
cal tests previously discussed. With such 
data it will be then possible to make 
recommendations for the “Minimum 
Standards of Quality for Canned Corn.” 


WISCONSIN BEAN COMMITTEE 
REPORTS ON STANDARDS 


The Wisconsin Canners Association’s 
Snap Bean Committee met last week to 
review with representatives of the 
Kraska and Beach Food Laboratory the 
results of the laboratory analyses of the 
samples of green and wax beans sub- 
mitted by Wisconsin canners. On the 
basis of the information available to the 
Committee, the following recommenda- 
tions with reference to the proposed 
quality standards were adopted by the 
Committee: 

1. The proposed tolerance of not more 
than one tough string, per ounce of 
drained weight, is satisfactory. 

2. The proposed tolerance of 6 un- 
snipped stem ends, per 12 ounces of 
drained weight is satisfactory. 

3. The tolerance for blemished units, 
counting only blemishes more than 1s 
inch in maximum diameter, should be 
fixed at 24, per 12 ounces of drained 
weight. 

4. The proposed tolerance of 60 units 
less than '% inch in length, per 12 ounces 
of drained weight, is satisfactory, except 
that in the case of the style of pack pro- 
posed to be identified as “Short Cuts” 
this test should not apply. 

5. The proposed tolerance of .10% by 
weight of leaves and other harmless ex- 
traneous vegetable material is satisfac- 
tory. 

6. The proposed method of determin- 
ing the percentage of seeds in the pods 
is considered impractical and inaccurate. 
In lieu of the proposed method and in 
lieu of any other test for loose seeds, the 
standards should provide that the total 
weight of seeds in the can, including 
both loose seeds and seeds in pods, should 
not exceed 20% of the drained weight 
and the weight of loose seeds alone 
should not exceed 5% of the drained 
weight. In determining the weight of 
seeds in the can, only those seeds that 
will not wash through a No. 4 U. S. 
standard screen should be included. 


7. The proposed method of determin- 
ing the weight of fibrous material is too 
inaccurate to be incorporated in the 
standards at this time. It is particu- 
larly important that a more satisfactory 
and standardized method of obtaining 
and preparing the sample be developed. 
After this has been done, extensive tests 


on different varieties should be run to 
determine what tolerance is reasonable. 
In view of these conclusions, the Com- 
mittee is opposed to the inclusion of any 
test for fibrous material at this time. 

With reference to the proposed stand- 
ards of identity, the Committee’s only 
recommendation is that whole’ beans 
other than vertical pack should be desig- 
nated merely as “Whole” without any 
further description of the style of pack. 
This would sufficiently distinguish them 
from “Vertical Pack Whole” so as not 
to mislead consumers. 

Wisconsin snap bean canners are 
urged to give these recommendations 
their serious attention and to communi- 
cate any criticisms and opinions to the 
Committee or the Association’s office. 
Hearings are scheduled to begin in 
Washington May 14. 


TEST HOLDOVER BEAN SEED 
BEFORE PLANTING 


All hold-over stocks of red kidney 
beans should be tested for germination 
just prior to planting time to eliminate 
the risk of planting weak or injured 
seed, says Prof. M. T. Munn, head of the 
seed testing laboratory at the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva. 

Age of bean seed, within reasonable 
limits, is not necessarily an important 
factor in determining the value of the 
seed for planting purposes, he explains. 
Repeated laboratory and field tests have 
demonstrated that stocks two, three, and 
even four years old, if properly stored 
and carefully handled to avoid seedcoat 
injury, will often give as good results 
as new seed. 

Germination tests made in the labora- 
tory are generally a reliable index to the 
performance of the seed in the field, un- 
less the stock is a blend of seed of differ- 
ent ages and different methods of han- 
dling. Mechanical injury may do much 
to lower the planting value of bean seed, 
and this weakening of the seed is not 
always detected in a laboratory test. 
Storage of bean seed at high humidity 
can also do much to damage the seed for 
planting purposes. 

“Red kidney beans sold as ‘regulars’ 
usually gave poor stands in our trials,” 
says Professor Munn. “Certified seed, 
such as ‘Calapproved’, testing 85 to 90 
per cent germination in the laboratory, 
gave close to that value in the field. As 
the seed aged and showed a lowered ger- 
mination, the spread between laboratory 
response and field performance widened.” 

With most red kidney bean seed 
shipped into the State there is always 
the necessity of holding over stocks 
when weather conditions prevent plant- 
ing as happened in this State last year, 
explains Professor Munn. This year with 
the keen demand for seed and a some- 
what short supply to eliminate risks 
from planting seed that may have deteri- 
orated in planting value due to injury to 
the seed or to damage in storage, the 
only safe procedure is to subject the seed 
to a critical germination test before 
planting time, he cautions. 
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SALES MEETINGS STREAMLINED 


Short, snappy sessions now—The humanity of it—-Golf is not a waste of 
time—Arrange to give salesmen talks on your products—They welcome 
it, and it helps you—-By BETTER PROFITS 


Of course, one naturally would rather 
eat lunch with a brother Rotarian or Elk 
than a rather far removed business ac- 
quaintance, but in this business it usu- 
ally pays large dividends in accumulated 
good will if one eats lunch as often as 
possible with those who sell his goods 
to the last owner before they depart 
from retail stores to the pantries of the 
nation. Meaning that a canner had best 
make as close friends as he can with 
the salesmen who must sell his goods to 
the retail grocer. It’s all right to be 
“hail fellow, well met” with the grocery 
buyer of the wholesale house but that is 
not always enough if you are to retain 
to its fullest the wholehearted support 
of the merchandising division of your 
customer. It’s very fine when you can 
visit a market once in a blue moon with 
your loyal broker and spend a few min- 
utes with each interested buyer for a 
wholesale grocer or super market. These 
visits do a lot toward cementing closer 
friendships and moving goods in ware- 
houses. But in the months to come you 
will have to do more than this, you 
will have to get closer to the men and 
women who actually sell your retail dis- 
tributors. 


SALES MEETINGS 

Already farsighted wholesalers in the 
food field recognize this and are busy 
arranging sales meetings at which men, 
trained in merchandising, address their 
sales force and acquaint them more fully 
with the virtues and excellences of the 
products they distribute. Whenever pos- 
sible, these meetings are also deeply con- 
cerned with the presentation of sales 
methods proven to have been best in 
building business in the past. Do not be 
alarmed at the thought you may have to 
be stuck in several before the summer is 
over, and on sunny afternoons when you 
would prefer to be chasing the elusive 
white pill over the hills and dales of 
what only a few years ago was probably 
not even especially good pasture land. 
Styles in sales meetings have changed a 
great deal since it used to be the fashion 
to spend as much of the employees’ time 
as Was necessary to put over a new sales 
idea originating in the front office. No 
longer do salesmen sit willingly in stuffy 
offices on Saturday afternoon, long after 
their usual lunch hour, and listen to the 
theories of men who were not, in many 
cases, even engaged in selling when their 
listeners were old hands at the business. 
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Saturday sales meetings today, when 
set up by understanding salesmanagers 
are streamlined to the nth degree. I ate 
dinner last night with an accomplished 
salesman who told with glee of sales 
meetings attended in times gone by, 
when the meeting started promptly at 
nine A. M., ran until noon, everybody 
knocked off for lunch, took forty-five 
minutes, hurried back and pounded away 
at this and that until five in the after- 
noon. No sir, not any more. In the first 
place, the average grocery buyer today 
is apt to have one or more men on his 
sales force who play a better game of 
golf than he does. And they have their 
foursomes already arranged for the 
afternoon. Or others on many sales 
forces have gardens requiring attention 
on Saturday afternoons from April until 
August at least. 


THE HUMANITY OF IT 

The men who sell your goods six days 
in the week and dream about them on 
the seventh (we hope) have their lives 
to live as well as you. They are per- 
fectly willing to listen during a reason- 
able period of time to you or a well 
qualified representative tell about your 
pack and its prospects, as by so doing 
they acquire valuable information which 
enables them in the weeks following to 
sell more of your goods more profitably, 
but they feel there is reason in all 
things. The friend of whom I wrote a 
moment ago was on the sales program 
of a leading wholesale grocer yesterday. 
He was down for ten minutes of talk, he 
was careful not to exceed his time allow- 
ance, he held carefully to the subject as- 
signed him, he tied in his talk with the 
remarks of others who had preceded him, 
he enlivened his talk with a single story 
well and aptly told, he left an impression 
of the product he sells that will remain 
a favorable one for a long time to come. 
The fact is, at this sales meeting three 
others were on the program, they all 
teld well to the time and topie given 
them for discussion. The meeting ad- 
journed in plenty of time for those at- 
tending to take care of their personal 
affairs, or to beat par before dark if 
they were lucky. 

Attendance at jobbers sales meetings 
does not just happen as far as you are 
ecncerned. You need to arrange for 
such attendance by suggesting you will 
be willing to go over your line or stock 
situation with the boys at the conveni- 


ence of the organization. Make plain 
the fact you will suit your visit to the 
convenience of the organization, that you 
will observe any time limit set and con- 
fine your remarks to the subject at hand. 


SAMPLE GENEROUSLY 

Mention too, when making the final ar- 
rangements for the talk, that you will 
want to distribute samples of your prod- 
uct in order that the sales force may 
know again, if need be, the proof of your 
particular pudding. Be prompt in arriv- 
ing and discharging the obligations of 
your appointments. 

Whenever you can, arrange to make 
these talks in person. Never mind if 
you feel you are the world’s worst 
speaker before groups, even of men sell- 
ing your goods. Always console yourself, 
if you feel this way, by remembering 
that yours is a product about which you 
know more than any of your listeners; 
that by means of the information you 
will impart your hearers will be better 
able to sell more of your products than 
they were selling before you made your 
appearance. In other words, by learning 
more about your product they will be 
able to sell more of it in a given time, 
and, as a result, earn more money. Do 
not worry about your ability to make an 
impressive talk. Just realize that the 
facts you will impart to the group will 
help them have more frosting on their 
week-end cake. Reason thusly and be- 
fore you realize it, you will acquire a 
well earned reputation as an interesting 
speaker before business groups. 

Arrange your speaking schedule to 
suit your convenience as long as your 
plans fit in with those of your buyers. 
Cover the circuit you set up for yourself 
and if it is at all extensive, by the time 
you have finished it, you will be looking 
forward to covering it again. Of course, 
if you have any new sales promotional 
material you will present it at these 
meetings. Arrange a speaking tour as 
suggested, make the tour, and you will 
realize sooner than you think that your 
investment of time and energy in such 
an endeavor was one of the best you ever 
made, as far as a constructive contribu- 
tion to your increased sales and profits 
was concerned. 
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Breeze From Chicagoland 


A Voice from the past as intrepaid as ever! 


Hello there—how’s all the gang at 20 
Gay Street—down Baltimore way? 
How’s that intrepid and fearless Editor, 
the only Editor of all trade papers ser- 
vicing the great Canning Industry that 
has, over the years, dared to tell the 
truth and even at the expense of loss of 
advertising from firms (let us say, to 
make it as easy as possible for some to 
take) that were members of possible 
cartels or firms detrimental to the best 
interests of the processors and_ their 
legitimate distributors. 

You’ll immediately say—what’s the 
occasion of this outburst? To tell you 
the truth, the whole truth and nothin’ 
but the truth, your former reporter, 
whose weekly column was labeled “Illi- 
nois,” has again set foot on the soil of 
good, old Cook County in the grand State 
of Illinois, and if you and your readers 
(if you publish this) think it not good 
to be here and back home again—then 
you don’t know what it is to be away 
from your own fireside for these many 
months, yes years. 

It was back in early 1943 when you, 
Mr. Editor, received the “signing off” 
wire. Your narrator has been back only 
a short while and has mingled around 
many of his former friends in the trade, 
all the way from the U. S. Yards (out 
at the Stock Yards) down to West Ran- 
dolph Street and over on South Water 
Market and many other by-places and 
by-ways. Many changes have occurred 
in the past two-and-a-half years and 
many familiar faces are absent and other 
new ones, more or less strange too, sur- 
prise one. After all, such is life and 
changes continue always. 

Some of your friends say that a re- 
porter who signed his weekly column 
“Midwest,” reported the goings-on here 
for a while but in the past few months, 
those weekly reports have been missing 
and that’s why you receive this. 


THE MARKET—There is an_ under- 
current in the market, hard to describe 
but one cannot talk at length with his 
former friends without the matter of 
combinations coming up and many and 
varied are the thoughts, both pro and 
con, upon these trends that in the future 
are likely to prove all important. Take 
for example one large canning company 
that has (so it is stated) something like 
67 canneries throughout the U. S. A. 
Also there was a merger of some old, 
established and large wholesale grocers 
and the question arises—whether these 
combinations, both in the producing as 
well as in the distributing field are for 
the best of the Industry at large. 
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THE “OCTOPUS” 

Wherever your former reporter went, 
he was asked—‘What do you think of 
the Danville, Ill., trial?” Naturally, had 
to be “wised up” and learned how the 
Government had finally brought to the 


bar of justice the Great Interstate octo- . 


pus. A friend said that very little had 
appeared in either the daily press or the 
trade papers as to the trial, even though 
it extended over a period of several 
months. One wonders if in the land of 
the brave and the home of the free—we 
do have a free press. There was one 
“voice” that could be depended upon to 
give one the data and so called on a 
friend who always had taken the “Inter- 
state Merchant” a publication in St. 
Louis that has defended the independent 
wholesale and retail grocer for many 
years. In a recent issue of that paper, 
here is what confronted the eye: 

“The details of the brief filed by the 
Government in the A&P case represent a 
total of 1,105 printed pages analyzing 
its case against the system. One of the 
most notable features is the statement 
in the form of a table showing the com- 
pany had obtained $42,535,000 in stock 
gains through short weights and over- 
charges in a period of 14 years. Another 
table discloses definitely that the stock 
gains were more than the profit from 
store operations in this same period, and 
that subsidiaries supplied all of the net 
profits of the company.” 

Then further on, in the same issue, 
read this: 

“The Government’s brief in reviewing 
the A&P evidence bristles with the use 
of such words as ‘dishonest’ ‘illegitimate,’ 
‘illegal’ and ‘insincerity’ in discussing the 
practices of stock gains through short 
weighting and overcharging customers. 
It holds ‘John A. Hartford and all down 
to unit employees’ responsible, and the 
result of the system. Without stock 
gains, it is argued, the company would 
have had to raise its prices and that con- 
sumers stealing in stores were made to 
‘pay many times the value of merchan- 
dise found in their possession’ though 
guilty of cheating customers at the same 
time.” 


This brought back to your former re- 
porter, many experiences that prompted 
him to include in his former weekly re- 
ports—data that applied to the Great 
interstate grocery octopus. You might 
have thought the truth was being 
stretched at the time, but these state- 
ments by the Government’s attorney in 
the U. S. Circuit Court at Danville, 
Illinois, more or less back up all that 
was said in those reports. 


The term “stock gains” is a bit mis- 
leading to the average reader, don’t you 
think? Would he think for a minute 
that stock gains meant cheating, i.e. 
short weights—short changing and so 
forth? When anyone in the food busi- 
ness, whether large, medium or small, 
has to resort to such trickery, it’s about 
time Uncle Sam put a stop to it. 

The thoughts uppermost in the minds 
of many and which have been expressed 
in the last few days, are: 

“What’s the matter with the processors 
of the country that they haven’t rebelled 
against this kind of practice long ere 
this?” 

“What’s the matter with all high- 
grade business men connected with the 
grocery end, that they have kept silent 
all these years? They must have known 
what was going on.” 

The only deduction is, it was fear, fear 
that the octopus might in some way hurt 
them, with their credit connections, pos- 
sible other distributors and—numerous 
other firms connected with the produc- 
ing, processing, preserving and distrib- 
uting of not only foods but any and all 
grocery products. 

Then—to more or less top the climax, 
understand that a buying organization, 
with headquarters in Chicago, and whose 
policy was to deride the true and legiti- 
mate food brokerage service, went on 
record the other week, that the canning 
industry of the country achieved its 
greatness only when times were hard, 
when supplies over-ran the demand, 
when Standard Corn sold for 55¢ per 
dozen, Peas for 60c, Peaches and Salmon 
for 90c, ete. 

Well, isn’t this a case of—give ’em 
enough rope and they’ll hang them- 
selves? Their true colors have finally 
been displayed. Would any thinking 
Canner (if he knew the facts) ever con- 
firm an order to such an outfit? Looks 
to your narrator, Mr. Editor, that we 
need more fearless Editors who would 
dare to tell the truth, and who would 
acquaint their readers with what is 
really going on, rather than—suppress- 
ing the fact. What do you think? 

Now that this is off the “chest,” and 
in conclusion—don’t wire or write that 
your former reporter is again on your 
payroll and that you expect weekly is- 
sues from here on because—that’s not on 
the cards. Just what the writer will do, 
whether he will remain in Chicagoland 
or not is indeed problematical but any- 
way, will look forward to the coming is- 
sues of THE CANNING TRADE, to see 
whether this is published. If you do, 
then it will be known to all progressive 
men in the business, that Editor Judge 
still wants the facts—the truth and all 
without camouflage. Meanwhile, might 
be down your way soon and if so, will 
of course, drop in and say—“hello.” 

Your former reporter— 

“ILLINOIS” 
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“Could I help it if they gave me 


quick service ?”’ 


We yield to no one in our re- 
spect for the men in white... 
for the swiftness with which they 
answer calls of distress. But 
we're right speedy, too, when 
our customers yell for help. In 
order to deliver quick repair 
service, Crown has fast stepping, 
capable mechanics located stra- 
tegically throughout the land. 
For, naturally, when a battery 


of closing machines, say, acts 
up ornery, the boss man wants 


the quick fix, but good. As a 
Crown customer he gets it. It’s 
one of the many advantages of 
using Crown cans. 


FINE METAL CONTAINERS 


CROWN CAN COMPANY e¢ PHILADELPHIA © Division Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. « Baltimore, Maryland 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


FITZGERALD RETIRES 


J. E. Fitzgerald, after 22 years of 
service with National Canners Associa- 
tion as Assistant Secretary and for 21 
consecutive years Director of the Asso- 
ciation’s Information Division, retired 
last week from the NCA Administrative 
Staff. In addition to his supervision and 
development of the Information Letter, 
Mr. Fitzgerald during his entire career 
with the Association edited all NCA pub- 
lications, prepared publicity material 
and took a leading part in practically 
every association activity involving the 
writing or preparation of material for 
publication. 

His first contact with the canning in- 
dustry came in 1916 while chief of the 
Editorial Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. For 
several years prior to joining the asso- 
ciation in 1924 he served as a consulting 
editor in the preparation of much of 
NCA literature. 

A native of Pennsylvania Mr. Fitz- 
gerald began his newspaper work in his 
home town of Clarion, Pennsylvania, 
where he was also in charge of the 
English Department of the State Normal 
School. Later he became engaged in 
newspaper work in Butler, Pennsylvania, 
and East Liverpool and _ Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In 1909 he entered the Govern- 
ment service as an editor of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


McKINLEY MOVES UP 


Howard E. McKinley, for the past 
eight years manager of the Fremont, 
Ohio, plant of The H. J. Heinz Company, 
has been promoted to Mid-west Regional 
Manufacturing Manager in charge of the 
company’s plants at Fremont and Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio, Holland, Michigan, 
Matthews, Indiana, and Muscatine, Iowa. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO MEET 


At the request of OPA the Canned 
Fruit and Vegetable Industry Advisory 
Committee will meet in Washington May 
20 to discuss the proposed 1946 pricing 
program for canned fruits and vege- 
tables. 


A-P AGENT MOVES 


R. U. Wilson, agent for the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company, has trans- 
ferred his purchasing offices from New 
Orleans, Louisiana, to the M & M Build- 
ing, in Houston, Texas. 


JOINS NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 


J. Hungerford Smith Company, Roch- 
ester, has been admitted to active mem- 
bership in the Association of New York 
State Canners, Inc. 
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MOLD COUNT SCHOOL 


A Technicians School for New York 
State canners will be held at the New 
York State Experiment Station at Ge- 
neva beginning July 24 through August 
2. Instructors from the can companies 
will work with Howard Smith of Na- 
tional Canners Association as the staff 
conducting the school. The program is 
now in the course of development. 


SEXTON PLANS PLANT 


John Sexton & Co., institutional whole- 
sale grocers with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, have acquired a plant in Long 
Island City, N. Y., to serve as an oper- 
ating base for the company’s operations 
in this area and in the New England 
States. 

The new plant will also be used for 
coffee roasting, tea packing, and light 
manufacturing operations. 


ANOTHER PHILLIPS MAN CITED 


Major Hatton B. Rogers, Jr., for three 
years in charge of canned vegetable and 
fruit research and quality control in the 
subsistence, research and development 
laboratories of the Chicago Quarter- 
master Corps, now a member of the 
supervisory staff of the Phillips Packing 
Company, Inc., Cambridge, Md., has been 
awarded the Army Commendation Rib- 
bon for his outstanding contribution to 
the supply mission of the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

This is the second Army Commenda- 
tion Ribbon within the month to be 
awarded a member of the Phillips per- 
sonnel, the first recipient having been 
Major Theodore Phillips, vice-president 
of the company, who for nearly three 
years was with the Quartermaster Corps. 

The citation to Major Rogers’ by 
Quartermaster General T. B. Larkin 
states: “Your service with the Quarter- 
master Corps has been exceptional when 
compared with others of the same grade 
in similar positions and I wish to com- 
mend you for your outstanding contri- 
bution.” 

Major Rogers joined the staff of the 
Phillips Packing Company last February 
after completing his army service. Previ- 
ous to entering the army he was a resi- 
dent of Bordenton, Florida, and major 
in chemistry and bacteriology at Uni- 
versity of Florida and George Washing- 
ton University. For two and one half 
years prior to the outbreak of the war 
he was a member of the laboratory staff 
of the National Canners Association in 
Washington, D. C, 


MARCH FOOD SALES 


The Department of Agriculture re- 
ported this week that domestic sales of 
food and agricultural commodities for 
the month of March totaled $4,573,330, 
as compared with February disposals of 
surplus foods aggregating $5,553,570. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


May 6—Frankford Grocers’ Assn., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; May 7—Lions Club, 
Trenton, N. J.; May 8—Kiwanis Club, 
Scranton, Pa.; May 9—Advertising Club, 
Newark, N. J. 


OHIO DATES 


President Norman C. Buckles has an- 
nounced that the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Canners Association will be held 
at the Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 10 
and 11. 


TRI-STATE DATES 


A change has been made in the dates 
for the fall convention of the Tri-State 
Packers Association. The meeting will 
be held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, December 4 and 5. 


PICKLE PACKERS PLAN 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Principal subjects of discussion at the 
recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion last month were a program of re- 
search to ascertain facts concerning 
mold, mosaic, rust, unfriendly bacteria, 
and other foreign agents harmful to 
pickle plants in an effort to promote a 
better quality product, and a program 
recommending regulations for the sani- 
tation of pickle plants patterned after 
lessons learned at the pickle school at 
Michigan State College earlier in the 
year. The Research Committee made a 
partial report to the Board of Directors 
and its work of formulating the plans 
and program is expected to be complete 
by the time of the mid-year meeting of 
the Association next month. The Edu- 
cation Committee reported that it is 
ready to resume the work of publicizing 
pickles, an activity which was recessed 
during the war. 

Dr. F. W. Fabian, Research Bacteri- 
ologist of Michigan State College, a con- 
sultant of the Association; Dr. Ivan D. 
Jones of the North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Engineering; 
and Dr. John L. Etchells, Chemistry Re- 
search Division of the Federal Bureau 
of Agricultural Chemistry, are serving 
on the Association’s Research Commit- 
tee, and will direct this work. 
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FA S H | 0 N E D T 0 S E R V E j i ee Late eighteenth-century silver 


cream pitcher and sugar bowi 
designed and executed by 
Paul Revere. Courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


‘ILVER, buried treasure until it is for perfection, the makers of Diamond 
mined and refined by man, is Crystal Salt have developed the exclu- 
wrought by masters into price- sive Alberger Process. The gratifying 
less works of art. result has been a salt of exceptional 
Such silver artistry came from the quality, uniformity, cleanliness and 
hands of Paul Revere...the same hands true salt flavor. 
that held the reins on the famous mid- This same Alberger Process has 
night ride. Perfectly reflecting in its made it possible to offer you a wide 
lightness of line the classic revival in range of salt . . . grained for every 
American culture, Revere’s silver de- purpose and superior performance. It 
serves its place among the masterpieces has created product purity averaging 
of silver design. For to his craft, Paul an amazing 99.95%. 
Revere brought true genius . . . the de- If you have any questions about 
sire to create perfection. grain size or grade . . . if you are con- 
Salt, too, is buried treasure. But, un- cerned over any food processing wor- 
earthed and processed by man, it has ries .. . get expert advice by writing to 
acquired an important place in Ameri- our Technical Director, Department 
can industry. D-26, Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., 
And through their constant striving St. Clair, Michigan. 
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CHERRY SET-ASIDE 
TERMINATED 


The Department of Agriculture ter- 
minated, effective April 29, WFO 133, 
which required processors to set aside 
100% of all the hot packed and frozen 
cherries processed in 1945. 

The termination of the order means 
that all red sour cherries which have 
been set aside pursuant to the provisions 
of the WFO 133, and which are not sold 
or contracted to be sold to a Government 
agency at tke effective time of this ter- 
mination, are released from all restric- 
tions of the order. WFO 133 was issued 
in June, 1945, to insure the fulfillment of 
red sour cherry requirements for Gov- 
ernment agencies. Since these needs have 
been met, the set-aside order is no longer 
necessary. 


BERRY CEILINGS LIFTED 


All processed (canned, preserved and 
frozen) berries and berry products, in- 
cluding fountain fruits, but not cranber- 
ries and cranberry products, have been 
suspended from price control for an in- 
definite period, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has announced. This action, 
effective May 1, covers only those prod- 
ucts which are recognized in general 
commercial channels as berries or berry 
products. It does not cover processed 
products made by mixing or blending 
berries with apples, or other fruits, such 
as “Raspberry Apple Jelly,” nor does it 
cover products made from grapes, toma- 
toes or other fruits which are botanically 
classified as belonging to the berry 
family. 


USDA OFFERS CORN 


The USDA is offering to priority and 
preference holders and vendors and 
processors of such commodity, approxi- 
mately 1,400 cases, U. S. Grade C (Stand- 
ard) Cream Style Sweet Corn, packed 
24 number 2 cans per export case, and is 
located in Brooklyn, New York. Closing 
date for offers to purchase will be 5:00 
P. M. (EST), May 21, 1946. Further 
information from Harold Lampkin, 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C. Telephone Re- 
public 4142, Extension 3138. 


J. R. CUYKENDALL DEAD 


J. R. Cuykendall, for many years su- 
perintendent and general manager of the 
Hoopeston (Ill.) Canning Company, died 
April 3 at Fremont, Minnesota, after a 
week’s illness. He was 91 years old. 
Mr. Cuykendall was one of the industry’s 
pioneers and was considered one of the 
best production men in the industry dur- 
ing the era when machine operations 
were replacing hand methods. He was 
born in Newburgh, New York in 1855. 
He operated a cannery in Canada prior 
to going to the Mid-West where he made 
his greatest success. 
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NICHOLS HEADS TAYLOR 
RESEARCH 


The Taylor Instrument Companies has 
announced the appointment of N. B. 
Nichols as Director of its Research Divi- 
sion. He succeeds Dr. H. L. Mason who 
resigned to accept the professorship of 
Mechanical Engineering at Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. Mr. Nichols has, 
for the past four years, been associated 
with the Radiation Laboratory, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., a subsidiary of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where 
he was in charge of a group that pio- 
neered in developing numerous mecha- 
nisms required in automatic gunfire con- 


N. B. NICHOLS 


trol. This oustanding laboratory was 
headed by Dr. L. A. DuBridge of the 
University of Rochester and developed 
numerous forms of radar equipment. 


Before the war Mr. Nichols spent two 
years with the Taylor Research Division 
and his ability as an aggressive scientist 
was recognized. His further demonstra- 
tion of ability and leadership at the 
Radiation Laboratory, plus the valuable 
experience and acquaintances made 
there, resulted in his selection to head 
the Research Division. 


The Research Department is under- 
going considerable expansion. Two phy- 
sicists, Dr. Carlton W. Miller, and Dr. 
William A. Mersman, both of the Radia- 
tion Laboratory, will come to Rochester 
soon after May 1. Walter G. Country- 
man, former U. S. Army Captain, re- 
turns to the Research Department after 
four years of military service. 


RETURNS TO BUSINESS 


Robert L. Hutchinson, son of Mare C. 
Hutchinson, President of the Michigan 
Fruit Canners, Inc., Fennville, Michigan, 
has returned to the sales department of 
the company after being discharged from 
the Army Medical Corps where he served 
as a Lieutenant. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


PROMOTED—Edwin B. Woodworth has 
been made an assistant vice-president of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, and 
has been assigned to duties with the 
sales headquarters maintained at San 
Francisco, Calif., headed by Harry C. 
MacConaughey, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager. 


INCREASING—The Fruitvale Canning 
Co., 905 66th Ave., Oakland, Calif., is 
planning to increase its pack of pears 
and fruit cocktail this season and is 
making ready a special section for this 
purpose. 


HEINZ OPENING—The formal opening 
of the new plant of the H. J. Heinz Co., 
Tracy, Calif., was held on April 25th, 
when the day was set aside for inspec- 
tion and tours were conducted through 
all the departments. This plant, occu- 
pying a 78-acre site, is of brick, steel and 
concrete construction, comprising 225,000 
square feet of floor space. It is to be 
under the management of V. W. Rothe, 
transferred here from the Heinz plant 
at Bowling Green, Ohio. All Heinz manu- 
facturing in California is under the gen- 
eral direction of Glen F. Mason at the 
Berkeley plant. The new plant will 
process tomatoes, and will also put out 
a large line of baby foods, making use 
of a wide range of fruits and vegetables. 
H. J. Heinz II, president of the company, 
attended the opening. 


UNIVERSITY GRANT—A $300,000 grant 
has been made to the Stanford Univer- 
sity Food Research Institute, Palo Alto, 
Calif., to finance the preparation and 
publication of an international history 
of food and agriculture during World 
War II. Studies will be made of inter- 
national commodities, organization and 
control and national management, and 
these will be incorporated in some 20 
volumes to be brought out during the 
next five years. The groundwork will 
be laid for continuing peacetime analysis 
of commodities, commodity markets and 
the use of land and manpower in the 
production of food. The research insti- 
tute is directed by Dr. Merrill K. Ben- 
nett and Dr. Joseph S. Davis and they 
will seek the cooperation of scholars in 
other parts of the world in gathering 
material. 


NEW INCORPORATION — The Clara-Val 
Packing Co. has been incorporated at 
San Jose, Calif., with a capital stock 
of $1,100,000 by V. C. Giordano and 
Alfred Escoffier, Morgan Hill, and D. C. 
Gagliardi. 


NEW PLANT—W. J. Withers, with of- 
fices at 112 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif., will move these to the new plant 
of the Oakland Canning Company, Oak- 
land, as soon as this is in a completed 
form. Apricots will be the first fruit to 
be handled. 


HUNT TAKES ANOTHER—Hunt Foods 
has acquired the Drew Canning Com- 
pany, old-established fruit canners of 
Campbell, Calif. 
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PERFORMANCE 


This is the thirtieth of a series 
of adverti. ts showing that 
“Performance by Washburn’s’’ 
covers every factor necessary for 
the production of high quality 
seed, 
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EARLY PERFECTAH 


Offered for the first time in 1932 after careful trials, Early Perfectah is now 
recognized as one of the best wilt resistant canning types because of its earli- 
ness, drouth resistance, productivity and canning quality. : 


SEASON. 67 days to canning. 


VINE. 26 inches, sturdy, dark green, similar 
to Perfection. 


PODS. 3 inches, medium green, sufficiently 


loose to vine easily, straight blunt, doubles. Outstanding performance 


SEED. Wrinkled, green, slightly smaller than by Washburn’s is obtained 
Perfection. not by chance but by plan 


WASHBURN ~ -WILSON SEED MOSCow, 


Breeders and Growers of See 


IDAHO” 
d Peas and Beans 
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DISTRIBUTORS NOTES 


BROKERS APPOINT 
COMMITTEES 


J. O. Crawford, National Chairman of 
the National Food Brokers Association, 
has announced the appointment of mem- 
bers of the association’s standing com- 
mittees. 

The committees will work with Mr. 
Crawford and Watson Rogers, president, 
in developing a broadened sphere of as- 
sociation activities during the year. The 
chairmen of the committees are as fol- 
lows: 

J. H. Coate, Kelley-Clarke Co., Port- 
land, Ore., Chairman, Arbitration Com- 
mittee; John Houck, M. W. Houck & 
Bro., New York, N. Y., Chairman, Ethics 
Committee; E. W. Peterson, Peterson & 
Vaughan, Inc., Detroit, Mich., Chairman, 
Membership Committee; Walter Boos, 
Walter P. Boos Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Chairman, Grocery Manufacturers Con- 
ference; James J. Reilley, James J. 
Reilley Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman, 
Finance Committee; Jack L. Gentry, 
Jack L. Gentry Co., Spartanburg, S. C., 
Chairman, Local Clubs and Organiza- 
tions; Paul Paver, Paul Paver and Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, Chairman, 
Processed Foods Committee; Leo D. 
Gatlin, Mailliard & Schmiedell, Los An- 
geles, Calif., Chairman, Resolutions 
Committee and James F. Byrnes, J. F. 
Byrnes & Co., Chicago, Ill., Chairman, 
Bulk Commodities Committee. 


JOINS CLINE COMPANY 


Charles W. Anderson, Jr., who served 
in World War II as an officer in the 
Infantry has joined the W. G. Cline 
Company, Jacksonville, Mississippi, food 
brokers as a partner in the business. 
Mr. Anderson was employed for several 
years by California Packing Corporation 
and for years was associated with one 
of the leading food brokers in the South. 
He later entered the brokerage business 
on his own account. C. A. Lacy and 
W. G. Cline are the other partners. 


OPENS OWN BUSINESS 


John I. Demick, formerly with the 
Victory Cory Co., New York food bro- 
kers, has established his own business at 
105 Hudson Street, New York, where he 
will operate as a food broker. 


QUITS JOBBING FIELD 


Irving Dickman, who recently sold his 
wholesale grocery business of I. Dick- 
man & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y., has en- 
tered the food brokerage field, operating 
as Dickman Sales Co., Inc., at 202 Frank- 
lin Street, New York. 

Lanoze Trading Co., Inc., will operate 
as an auxiliary of the new business, with 
headquarters at the same address, spe- 
cializing in domestic and _ imported 
canned fish. 
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AID FUND DRIVE 


S. M. Reeves, president of Van Dyke 
& Reeves, Inc., has been named chairman 
of a special committee to solicit contribu- 
tions in the ninth annual campaign of 
The Greater New York Fund. 

Committee members are Fred J. 
Briefer, Max Ams, Inc.; Z. V. Brittain, 
Brittain, Kelly & Barry, Inc.; T. A. Igoe, 
Independent Grocers’ Alliance; Wesley 
H. Morrow, Ashenfelter & Morrow; Wm. 
G. Probst, Diamond Crystal Salt Co.; 
Martin A. Reilly, Seeman Bros., Inc.; 
J. W. Schmalz, General Foods Sales Co., 
Inc.; Sydney Smithline, Sydney Smith- 
line & Associates; and E. H. Winter, of 
H. P. Winter & Co., Inc. 

Francis L. Whitmarsh, president of 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., is general 
chairman of the foods division of the 
campaign. 


BUYS JOBBING BUSINESS 


McClure - Harper, Winchester, Ky., 
wholesale grocers, have purchased the 
plant and business of Blair Wholesale 
Grocery Co. of West Liberty, Ky. The 
business will be continued under the 
name of Merchants Grocery Co. as an 
affiliate of McClure-Harper. 


HONOR H. R. WHITE 


Harold R. White, vice-president and 
manager of the canned foods department 
of John Sexton & Co., Chicago, was 
honor guest at a testimonial luncheon at 
the Chicago Athletic Club on May 1, 
marking Mr. White’s 50th anniversary in 
the wholesale grocery business. Earl D. 
Roll of Roll & Wuerttemberger was 
chairman of a trade committee which 
sponsored the testimonial. 


JOINS RICH-DIENER CO. 
Howard Lynch, formerly in charge of 
the Fish Section, OPA, in Washington, 
has joined Rich-Diener Co., New York 
food brokers, and will manage the or- 
ganization’s newly-organized canned and 
quick frozen fish department. 


IN BROKERAGE FIELD 


Duncan L. Owens, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby representative in Miami for sev- 
eral years before the war, has joined the 
sales staff of A. Earle Clark & Son, 
Miami food brokers, after his discharge 
from the Marine Corps, in which he 
served overseas. 


SHEEHAN JOINS TIMMONS 


Paul F. Sheehan, for nine years Divi- 
sion Manager for Minnesota Valley Can- 
ning Company, Le Sueur, Minnesota, has 
resigned to join Timmons Brokerage 
Company as full partner. Firm name is 
now Timmons-Sheehan Company, with 
offices in Gorham Building, 635 2nd Av- 
enue North, Minneapolis, Minn. 


IGA IN FTC COMPLAINT 


Independent Grocers Alliance Distrib- 
uting Co., Chicago, its directors, and 
four of its affiliated wholesale grocers 
for whom it operates a buying and mer- 
chandising service, are charged in a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission complaint with 
violation of the brokerage section of the 
Robinson-Patman Act by accepting bro- 
kerage fees or commissions from sellers 
of foodstuffs, groceries and related prod- 
ucts. Four sellers of such commodities, 
who pay the brokerage to the respondent 
buyers, likewise are charged with vio- 
lating the Act. 

The sellers named in the complaint are 
Jersey Cereal Co., Chicago; Stokely 


‘ Brothers & Co., Inc., Indianapolis; Dean 


Milk Co., Chicago, and Cupples Co., St. 
Louis. The buyer respondents are Frank- 
lin MacVeagh & Co., Chicago; E. R. God- 
frey & Sons Co., Milwaukee; Winston & 
Newell Co., Minneapolis, and Wetterau 
Grocer Co., Inc., St. Louis. The sellers 
named are said to be fairly typical of a 
group of approximately 3800 manufac- 
turers, processors and producers who 
sell a substantial portion of their mer- 
chandise to buyers who purchase through 
I.G.A. Similarly, the buyer respondents 
named are alleged to be representative 
of a large group of I.G.A. wholesale 
grocers each of whom is a stockholder 
in Grocers Company. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 6-8, 1946—Fortieth Annual 
Meeting, American Spice Trade Associa- 
tion, Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. 


MAY 14, 1946—Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Public Hearing for Mini- 
mum Standards of Identity and Quality 
for Canned Green and Wax Beans, 10:00 
A. M., Room 3106, South Agricultural 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 22-23, 1946—Mid-Year Meeting, 
Board of Directors, National Canners 
Association, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


JUNE 3, 1946—Spring Meeting, 


Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 17-18, 1946—Meeting Mayon- 
naise & Salad Dressing Manufacturers 
Association, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

JUNE 17-19, 1946—Mid-Year Meet- 
ing, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 


JUNE 20, 1946—Mid-Year Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

JULY 24-AUGUST 2, 1946—Techni- 
cians School, New York State Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DECEMBER 10-11, 1946— Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


BAD fire during the next few weeks might prevent your packing a 
single case next season. 


Evena small fire in your processing buildings may suspend your operations 
long enough to produce a loss instead of a profit. 


You can recover such losses from prevented production if you carry one 
of the various types of “production earnings” and “processing interruptions” 
policies now available to you through “Canners Exchange” where thirty- 
eight years of specialized experience in the food industry have enabled us 
to provide the most comprehensive and satisfactory protection. 


Your recovery may be based ona stipulated amount per case or you may 
include fixed charges, taxes, interest, profits, etc. , 


There is a type of policy to fit your specific needs—the cost is low. 
NOW IS THE TIME to arrange for this protection for your coming pack. 
Let us describe the various types of policies which are available or send 


our representative to discuss the matter with you. You will be under no 
obligation. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


Lanting Warner, Incorporated 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 


May 6, 1946 
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THEIR OWN SALES FIGURES PROVE 
THAT CANNED FOODS PAY BIG RETAIL PROFITS! 


@ Proof of what a fine profit grocers make on 
canned foods is right in their sales records. And their 
food-selling experience is proof that it’s the easy-toe 
handle steel-and-tin can that makes this profit possible. 
Tabulated in the illustration above are typical 
sales figures of thousands of the nation’s leading 
groceries. By setting up their own figures in the 
blank spaces at the extreme right of this table, most 
grocers are finding that their canned foods department 
is their biggest profit-maker. 
How Foods Packed in Cans 
Build Bigger Packing Profits 
During the tin shortage, some processed foods were 
packed in wartime substitute containers. But packers 


tell us they prefer packing most foods in steel- 
and-tin cans that permit high-speed filling operations 
without danger of profit loss due to package damage. 

These packers know that durable cans eliminate 
bottlenecks due to jamming on automatic filling 
lines... save labor costs...cut down danger of 
breakage loss on volume runs. And foods packed in 
lightweight steel-and-tin cans keep freight costs low 
...can be safely shipped in low-cost, non-compart- 
mented shipping cartons. 

To build bigger packing profits on packaged proc- 
essed foods, you can count on steel-and-tin cans, 
for the five major reasons listed at the right. 


CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., NEW YORK 
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CANNED FOODS PROFIT PICTURE 


$100,000.00 $— 


Annual volume. ..----- 
Ofthis, canned foods sales 
average 20%....-- _or.. 20,000.00 $ 


*Average gross profit on 
canned foods is 18%.or. $ 3,600.00 $ 


***Less 216%, cost of han- 
dling canned foods..or.. $ 500.00 $ 


ANNUAL PROFIT ON 
CANNED FOODS IS...... $ 3,100.00 $ 


“Based on OPA allowable mark-ups for Group 2 stores. 


**Use OPA allowable mark u I 
-ups fi 
***Not incl overheads 


5 Major Reasons Why 
Cans Build Bigger Packing Profits 


1. Cans cut down breakage loss. 

2. Are easy, safe and cheap to handle. 

3. Save labor costs on automatic filling 
lines. 

4. Keep freight ‘costs low. 

5. Are economical to pack, store and 
ship. 


7 Cans Are Nationally Advertised 


This month more than 26,000,000 full- 
page, full-color ads in leading national 
magazines and Sunday color supple- 
ments are bringing home to shoppers 
the many advantages of buying foods and 
other products packed in cans. 


PROTECTS LIKE >, 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Coal Strike Threatens the Whole Market— 

Labor Agitators Using Food as Their Weapon 

—tThe Condition of Crops and the Promises 

—Market Unchanged, But Higher Prices 
Expected 


BLEAK OUTLOOK—Not from the condi- 
tion of the canned foods market because 
there everything is rosy, nor yet from 
the crop outlook and promises, but from 
the coal strike. Czar John L. Lewis has 
his coal miners on strike, and they are 
threatening to make real trouble. Al- 
ready some of the steel plants are about 
exhausted of their coal stocks, and if 
they shut down, as seems to be the aim 
of these labor disturbers, tin plate will 
take another licking, as it did with the 
steel strike. Need we add that this is 
reflected in the can supply, already crip- 
pled by former strikes? 

California early gave us warning that 
labor intended to use foods as a potent 
weapon in their fight for rule or ruin, 
and there could be nothing to stir public 
indignation more than to touch their 
food supply. That State is still in the 
turmoil of unsettled labor disputes, with 
no evidence of early complete settlement. 
Other regions, as we have before warned, 
will soon experience the same troubles, 
as their canning seasons roll around. 
With present labor shortage troubles 
this is just adding insult to injury. The 
galling thing about it is the impossibility 
of doing anything to end it or even check 
it. Wages have been set at a high 
enough price, considering past experi- 
ence, but the canners have taken this in 
their stride, and are ready to pack the 
size packs which the whole world is 
demanding. But with labor failing to 
co-operate their best efforts are can- 
celled. Canning is on in some products, 
and in some regions, but the heavy active 
season is yet sometime off, and it is to 
be hoped that these labor disturbances 
will have subsided by then. 


THE crops—Taking first things first: 

“Supplies for fertilizer for American 
farms will be seriously reduced if the 
present coal strike is prolonged and if 
exports of fertilizer to foreign countries 
are increased in the coming months, The 
National Fertilizer Association declared, 
and continued: 

“Output of ammonium sulphate, one 
of the basic fertilizer materials, and a 
by-product of coking coal, has already 
been sharply curtailed as a result of the 
coal strike. Prolongation of the strike 
will force a complete shut-down of am- 
monium sulphate production and_ will 
also close down most of the synthetic 
nitrogen fixation plants. The recent steel 
strike is estimated to have cut produc- 
tion of ammonium sulphate by 124,000 
tons.” 
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The few early returns from our re- 
quests for crop reports: 


MILFORD, DEL., APRIL 30—Peas: 480 
acres. Condition of crops in field good. 
First blossom April 29; Aphids have not 
come into the fields yet. Dusting equip- 
ment ready. 

Stringless Beans: 250 acres planned; 
all plowing completed. 

Lima Beans: About 200 acres planned, 
increase over 1945; about two-thirds 
plowing completed. 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., APRIL 30—Peas: Re- 
cent rains quite beneficial, enhancing 
materially prospects for normal or better 
than normal crop. 

Tomatoes: Plants just being trans- 
planted to fields. Present estimate 100 
per cent of 1945 planting. 

Snap Beans: Slightly below 1945 acre- 
age, estimate possibly 90 per cent. We 
are too apprehensive regarding labor for 
picking. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., APRIL 30— Peas: 
Looking fine; short some acreage. 

Corn: Very short. Farmers will not 
grow for price of $19.00; we pay $25.00 
for fancy and $15.00 for extra standard, 
or about $22.00 average. OPA is giving 
us a sweet lacing on price of corn; New 
York State and Maryland get 10c¢ per 
dozen more for corn than we do. 

Lima Beans: Impossible to get acreage 
at $110.00 per ton. 

Soy Beans: Okay for acreage. 

Tomatoes: Prices of $36.00 and $22.00; 
acreage slow. 


MACHIPONGO, VA., APRIL 29—Peas: 
Heavy frost of April 17 killed about 50 
per cent of Alaska blossoms. Sweets 
were late enough not to be hurt. 

Tomatoes: Eastern Shore of Virginia 
has about 75 per cent set but owing to 
cold, windy, frosty weather plants do not 
look good. 

Stringless Beans: Coming along 
nicely; were not up when we had heavy 
frost on April 17. 

Prospects are in sight for the biggest 
year ever known in Pennsylvania for the 
growing of quality tomatoes for canning, 
provided weather conditions are favor- 
able, the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture reported. The USDA credits 
that State with intentions to plant toma- 
toes at 106%. 

The North Central States (from Ohio 
to Missouri) report intentions to plant 
at 111.9%. 

The Tri-States, with South Carolina 
and Florida added, promise 93.1%. 

The South Atlantic, Kentucky to 
Texas, 121.9%. 

The Western, Colorado, Utah and Cali- 
fornia, 102.4%. 

The total average on intentions to 
plant tomatoes is 105.8%. 

THE MARKET—The eruption over OPA 
in Congress recently has caused most 


men to believe that higher prices will 
follow, and it is fairly certain that 
where higher prices are warranted by 
the conditions such advances will be 
made. But we doubt there will be any- 
thing like a general rise in food prices. 

Citrus products again carried off the 
honors in the market this week, but in a 
very mixed manner. Reports have come 
in that canning of grapefruit is over in 
Florida, and then others that it is not, 
and that they are going merrily on. 
Prices are firmer and in instances ad- 
vanced. 

Interest is being shown in canned 
spinach, and it is noted that California 
has finally gotten going on this item. 
East of the Coast the Ozarks threw a 
scare into the market with reports of 
heavy outputs, one region claiming to 
produce more canned spinach than all 
other regions combined, and wondering 
why we do not feature that fact. Let’s 
have the details, we will welcome them. 

Canning of asparagus has been re- 
sumed in the central western and east- 
ern States, evidently as the crop would 
not wait for the sit-down strike of grow- 
ers who wanted too high prices from the 
canners, and they have accepted, the re- 
ports say, 1%c per lb., over last year’s 
price—a not inconsiderable percentage 
advance. The new competition from the 
freezers, and the vastly increased con- 
sumer demands at any prices asked, are 
causing the canners some uneasy mo- 
ments. Can they handle and freeze such 
products at lower costs than canning? 
There is no carrying-cost to the canned, 
as in frozen, which calls for freezer 
equipment, not only in the plant but 
among wholesalers, retailers, and the 
truckers, to say nothing of consumer 
trouble and expense. 

These new forms of food preservation 
are in their hey-day with the plethora 
of money—and they may hold out. We 
shall see. They will probably always be 
luxuries. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


No Return to Normal Until 1947—Coal 
Strike Threat—Moderate Inflation Looked 
for—Buyers Contracting (When They Can) 
for Whole Canned Tomatoes—Juice Con- 
tinues in Good Demand—Interest High in 
Spinach and Asparagus—Heavy Back-Log on 
Fancy Peas-——Taking Profits on Re-Selling 
Citrus Products—Government Released Set 
Aside on Cherries—Labor Trouble on Salmon 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, May 3, 1946 


THE SITUATION—Current developments 
in the canned foods industry have con- 
vinced many traders that the much- 
talked-of return to a normal supply-de- 
mand relationship will certainly not be 
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Wet washers that 
wash granular food 


seconds, 


in two 


No Berlin Chapman Retort 
has ever been replaced 
by any other make, 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


May 6, 1946 


Let us tell you now how Berlin Chapman 
high speed equipment can help you attain 
both increased production and at the same 
time turn out the highest quality products. 
Berlin Chapman equipment is a line built for 
performance — and backed by over 35 years 
successful experience in serving the food pro- 
cessing industries. Illustrated here are only 
four of the items from the complete line, 


Exhaust boxes that exhaust every can 
in the,same period of time, and with 
unlimited capacity, 


Juice extractors that 
save the natural color 
and all important vita- 
mins in your juices, 


Write for complete information on any. 
equipment you may need, 


CO.. ¢ BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


ws 
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M wee SPEED JUICE 


EQUIPMENT 
Juice extractors 
Juice tanks 
Coils 
Exhaust boxes 


PEA PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 

Washers 

Blanchers 

Picking tables 

Separators 

Graders 

Regraders 

Elevators 

And all equipment 
necessary for pea 
processing. 


TOMATO PROCESS- 
ING MACHINERY 
Soak tanks 
Rotary washers 
Scalders 
Roller inspection 
tables 
Peeling Tables 
Screw type extrac- 
tors 
Heating tanks and 
coils 
Tubular heaters 
And special ma- 
chinery necessary 
for tomato pro- 
cessing. 


CORN PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 

Corn silkers (high 
speed) 

Corn mixers 

Double batch corn 
mixers 

And other equipment 
necessary for corn 
processing. 


COOK ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 
Retorts 
Continuous cookers 
and coolers 
Perforated crates 
Hoists 
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witnessed this year. Some operators are 
hopeful that 1947 will be a more normal 
year, but many traders do not expect 
any real return to normalcy before 1948. 
At the moment, growing concern is evi- 
dent over the possible restriction in can- 
ning operations later in the year if the 
soft coal strike should continue to the 
point where tinplate production is again 
seriously disturbed, as was the case with 
the steel strike which was settled 
in February. Marketwise, continued 
strength in citrus products was a factor 
in this week’s trading. In other lines, 
continued shortages in spot offerings 
continued the order of the day. 


THE OUTLOOK—While canning crop 
prospects are favorable in a number of 
major lines this year, distributors are 
still inclined toward a substantial inven- 
tory replacement program. Prospects 
for insertion of a mandatory decontrol 
clause in legislation extending the life 
of OPA has led the trade to anticipate 
at least a moderate inflation in canned 
foods values. And hence there is general 
feeling that any merchandise that can 
be acquired on the basis of present prices 
—ceiling or otherwise—will prove good 
property later on. 


TOMATOES—Buying pressure continues 
to center on whole peeled tomatoes, and 
in many quarters of the trade it is ex- 
pected that sufficient price relief will be 
extended canners this year to make pos- 
sible a good pack. Distributor tomato 
holdings are extremely light, and 1946 
packs will come upon a market virtually 
barren of supply. ... A continued good 
inquiry for tomato juice is reported, and 
the market is in extremely strong shape. 
Fears of a burdensome carryover have 
long since been dispelled in this line, and 
many canners will again go all-out in 
their production schedules this season. 


SPINACH—Markets are showing a 
steady undertone, both in the East and 
on the Coast, and buying interest is 
limited at the moment. Reports as to 
probable production from early-season 
operations vary, with some postings indi- 
cating that after a late start, California 
canners are putting up a fair-sized pack. 


ASPARAGUS—With the season’s 
pack under way, buyers have been ask- 
ing prompt shipment from canneries to 
round out rather well-depleted inven- 
tories. 


PEAS—Acreage reports are generally 
favorable, and the trade is looking for 
another good pack. It is expected that 
canners will emphasize top quality pro- 
duction wherever possible to take advan- 
tage of the considerable backlog of 
orders which has accumulated on fancies 
and extra standards. The spot market 
is without particular activity at this 
time. 


BEANS—Inquiry for standard green 
beans is only of moderate volume, and 
canning operations have not yet reached 
important volume, due to the relatively 
high cost of early beans and fresh- 
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market competition. Buyers are endeav- 
oring to line up additional futures con- 
tracts covering fancy beans—both green 
and wax. 


CITRUS PRODUCTS—While some resale 
activity on citrus developed in the local 
market this week, this was only a flurry. 
Some sales were reported ex warehouse 
here on a parity with current Florida 
cannery quotations on orange juice, and 
in some instances even a little lower. 
These trades, it is believed, represent 
realizing sales by holders who made pur- 
chases earlier in the season when canner 
price schedules were lower, and who are 
taking their profit from the wholesale 
market. Currently, Florida canners are 
quoting unsweetened fancy orange juice 
around $2.00 for 2s and $4.80 for 46- 
ounce, with grapefruit juice, unsweet- 
ened, at $1.40 and $3.00, and unsweet- 
ened blended juices at $1.72% and $4.20, 
all f.o.b. canneries. The market is like- 
wise showing strength in Texas and in 
California, with a number of new entries 
into the processing field reported looming 
before next season’s operations get under 
way. 


OTHER FRUITS—The Government has 
released the set aside (100%) on R.S.P. 
cherries. With a good pack looked for 
this season, some operators were con- 
cerned lest congested canner warehouses 
might interfere with this season’s pack. 

Favorable crop reports are coming in 
from California on tree fruits, and buy- 
ers are seeking confirmations on addi- 
tional commitments. The trade is con- 
cerned over a_ possible resumption of 
strike trouble at West Coast plants, with 
labor elections scheduled to come up in 
mid-June to determine whether the CIO 
or the AFL is to be bargaining agent for 
cannery workers in many Northern Cali- 
fornia plants. No fruit offerings for 
prompt shipment from last  season’s 
packs are reported from either Califor- 
nia or the Northwest, and activity in re- 
sale channels has also slackened off. 


SALMON—Labor troubles are slowing 
down preparations for salmon canning 
in Alaska, and with heavy Government 
requirements from this season’s produc- 
tion, the trade is becoming increasingly 
concerned over the outlook for civilian 
market supplies. Meanwhile, the spot 
market is without offerings of any 
grades, and any salmon which may find 
its way onto the resale market commands 
a stiff premium. 


OTHER FISH—Increasing fishing opera- 
tions off the Southern California coast, 
with the addition of more boats to the 
fleet, has improved the outlook for tuna 
supplies, although the situation confront- 
ing canners with respect to oils for use 
as a packing medium is still serious... . 
Nothing has developed yet with respect 
to higher ceilings on sardines, and with 
canners contending that an advance of 
at least 50c per case on quarters is 
needed to adjust selling prices to higher 
costs levels, the early pack may be seri- 
ously affected. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Has Slowed Down—Buyers Willing 
But Canners Unwilling to Accept Orders— 
Crop Outlook Favorable—Labor Situation 
Silly—Difficult to Maintain Quality—New 
Olive Canners Get Advantage Over Old 
Firms—Good Crop of Apricots—Growers 
Want Higher Ceiling Prices — Spinach 
Through and Canners Satisfied — Labor 
Troubles With Asparagus—Canning Peas— 
Juices in Strong Demand—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, May 8, 1946 


sLow—The canned foods market has 
slowed down in tempo quite noticeably 
of late, following the flurry that marked 
the opening of cannery operations on 
spinach and asparagus. Spot business 
is so small it is scarcely to be taken into 
consideration, other than in a few spe- 
cialty lines. Buyers are anxious to place 
orders for almost everything on the list, 
and at prices which may be ruling when 
delivery dates roll around, but canners 
are not anxious to take on much added 
business. They would rather wait awhile 
and see how crops develop, and how the 
labor situation works out. 


crops—Crop surveys from fruit grow- 
ing districts continue to come in and 
most of these are of a favorable nature, 
with the season now past the date when 
damage by frost might be regarded as 
a possibility. Within a short time the 
official survey of the cling peach crop, 
which has proved so accurate in the 
past, will be made. Rainfall has been 
below normal throughout most of the 
State, but the deficiency is not especially 
alarming in any district. Deciduous 
fruits seem to be in better shape than 
citrus fruits, and orchard crops are more 
promising than field crops, but late 
spring rains might aid the latter. In the 
Pacific Northwest the heavy rainfall is 
interfering with the planting of crops 
in some districts, it is reported. 


LABOR—California canners have gone 
on record as favoring any arrangement 
that will enable them to operate their 
canneries to full capacity, but the two 
rival unions refuse to budge from their 
contentions that they are entitled to cer- 
tain rights under the NLRB. A new 
peak in silly thinking seems to have been 
reached when the leader of one of the 
rival unions charged that “cannery man- 
agement is showing less interest in can- 
ning vegetables than in canning workers 
who do not want to join the opposition.” 
Work stoppages are becoming more fre- 
quent, it seems, as the union in control 
in certain plants demands that members 
of the other union pay dues. What seems 
to be forgotten is the fact that during 
the war period, when unions could not 
furnish sufficient workers to man plants, 
women volunteered cut of sheer patrio- 
tism. But they had to pay token dues of 
50 cents a week. Production is being 
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VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BANK sT.. BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY  puone: 73 


Ayars 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


filling 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 


For syruping 


Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan NoFill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., Salem, New Jersey 
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affected, costs are mounting and diffi- 
culty is being had in maintaining quality 
standards. 


OLIVES—The California Ripe Olive As- 
sociation is looking forward to an an- 
nouncement from OPA in the near fu- 
ture to the effect that ceiling prices on 
olives packed in tin and glass will be 
lifted. OPA has been giving considera- 
tion to such a step on the ground that 
olives are not a staple food, and that 
price control on this item does not 
greatly affect the cost of living. The 
most serious defect in the control plan 
that has been in effect is that processors 
in business before the war have been 
penalized by being given price ceilings 
materially lower than those who have 
gone into the business in recent years. 
Last year’s olive crop was an unusually 
small one, but a fairly large percentage 
went into tin and glass. However, new 
packers were able to pay more for fruit 
than old-established ones and_ profited, 
as a result. 


APRICOTS—Apricots promise to be a 
large crop and thinning has been found 
necessary in some districts. Organized 
growers in the counties producing the 
fruit most sought by canners have sub- 
mitted arguments to the Government 
asking that a price of more than $120 a 
ton be set on fruit for canning. The 
briefs submitted set forth the increased 
costs of farm labor, fertilizers and other 
supplies. They also suggested that apri- 
cots are priced too low, compared with 
some other varieties of fruits. 


SPINACH—The packing of spinach is 
about at an end, with most canners well 
pleased with the quantity turned out. 
Considerable comment is heard here on 
the lower prices coming out of Arkansas, 
but it is believed that the entire Cali- 
fornia pack can be moved without diffi- 
culty. 


ASPARAGUS—The asparagus marketing 
order has failed of adoption through 
lack of sufficient signatures. Some grow- 
ers are insisting on field-run deliveries 
in order to cut high harvesting costs. 
Packing is now in full swing, but reports 
are coming from some plants of shut- 
downs and slow-downs because of labor 
disturbances, with some losses of grass. 


PEAS—The canning of peas is getting 
under way, with the season a few days 
late in some places. Some early sales 
were made on the basis of OPA ceilings, 
but canners are asking for an early an- 
nouncement of these as they would like 
to ship peas out as packed. At the same 
time they would like to know if opera- 
tions are to be profitable, or not. 


CITRUS JUICE—Canned citrus juice con- 
tinues to gain in strength, with prices 
firmer and the demand excellent. Valen- 
cia orange juice is now quoted at $2.15 
for No. 2. Summer orange production 
in California will be well below that of 
recent years, 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Why Some Are ‘Holding Back’’—A Mistake 
—Only Half Normal Production of Shrimp— 
Expect No Shrimp Canning Until Next Fall 
—Oyster Production Off—Hard Crabs 
On Increase 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Alabama, May 3, 1946 


HOLDING BACK—We’ve been held back 
so long for the lack of material, labor, 
etc., that it appears many of us have 
gotten into the habit now and are hold- 
ing back for no other reason than we 
think we cannot do otherwise. And in 
some respects things are at a standstill 
due to this. 

Of course commodities are still scarce 
and will continue to be for some time to 
come, but we see so many business firms 
and people forging ahead, expanding, 
etc., regardless of scarcity of commodi- 
ties, that it seems a good many of us 
have laid down on the ring floor and 
taken the count of ten before we were 
actually whipped. So it is up to us to 
jump up from the floor, get in the scrap 
again and see if we cannot hold out and 
stay in the fight the alloted number of 
rounds. We are going to have to take 
a lot of punching and some knock down 
blows, but that is the only way we are 
going to win out at the end. 


SHRIMP—There was almost a fifty per 
cent drop in the production of shrimp 
the past week from the previous one. 
The amount produced last week was as 
follows: Louisiana, 1,046 barrels; Biloxi, 
Mississippi, 59 barrels and Galveston, 
Texas, 572, making a total of 1,677 bar- 
rels, as against 3,257 barrels produced 
the previous week. 

No carload shipments of fresh shrimp 
took place, so shipments must have 
moved by express or trucks. 


Four cars of frozen shrimp were re- 
ported shipped last week, and they were 
three from Texas to Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts and Ohio, and one from Mis- 
sissippi to Michigan. 

No shrimp were canned in this section 
last week and none expected until next 
fall. 

Shrimp production from the South At- 
lantic States during the week was as 
follows: 


FLOoRIDA—Apalachicola (gulf area), 
51,300 pounds; Mayport, 2,100 pounds; 
St. Augustine, 800 pounds; Fernandina, 
2,600 pounds. 


GEORGIA—St. Marys, 1,300 pounds; 
Brunswick, 8,200 pounds; Darien and 
Velona, 12,200 pounds. 


OYSTERS—Production of these bivalves 
in this section fell off 6,417 barrels from 
the previous week and canning fell off 
2,221 barrels from last week. 

The chances are that the oyster season 
will not last much longer, because the 
weather is getting too warm and oysters 


will not remain fresh long out of the 
water. 

Louisiana produced 9,325 barrels oy- 
sters last week, including 6,494 for can- 
ning; Alabama, 850 barrels, including 
800 for canning and Biloxi, Mississippi, 
4,910 barrels, all for canning. 


HARD CRABS— Louisiana produced 
26,530 pounds more hard crabs last week 
than the previous week, but Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi, produced 21,540 pounds less 
hard crabs, so the combined production 
of these two areas was 4,990 pounds 
greater last week than the previous one. 

Louisiana produced 281,320 pounds of 
hard crabs last week and Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, 9,900 pounds. No other area in 
this section reported crabs. 


WASTE DISPOSAL EQUIPMENT 
CATALOG 


The complete line of Rex sanitation 
and liquid clarification equipment is pre- 
sented in a new 44 page book now avail- 
able from Chain Belt Company of Mil- 
waukee. Pictures, drawings, and dia- 
grams are used profusely throughout the 
book. 

Rex products illustrated and described 
in the bulletin include conveyor sludge 
collectors and Tow-Bro sludge removers, 
grit collectors and washers, Verti-Flo 
thickeners, skimmers, Aero-filters, Floc- 
trol, rapid mixers, gravity waste water- 
oil separators, and water screens. 

The bulletin, No. 46-3 is available upon 
request from Chain Belt Company, Mil- 
waukee 4, Wisconsin. 


NEW MOJONNIER “FOOD” OUT 


The 1946 issue of “Food,” latest in 
the series of Mojonnier Bros. Co. house 
organs, has just gone out to our indus- 
try. The new “Food” magazine contains 
a well balanced array of informative, il- 
lustrated articles on new methods in 
processing, including cooling, storing, 
heating, condensing and filling. An in- 
troductory statement by Timothy Mojon- 
nier heads this interesting number which 
carries such features as “Citrus Juice 
Placking,” “Anheuser-Busch,” “Ostrich 
Eges Engage Interest,” “Modern Ma- 
chines Outshine Arabian Nights,” and 
others. A copy is available for the ask- 
ing by writing for it direct to Mojonnier 
Bros. Co., 4601 W. Ohio St., Chicago 44, 
Illinois. 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


Arthur Harris 


Export-Import 
Canned & Bottled Foods 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Tel: BO 9-3238 CABLE: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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Auatlalle Now! 
HAMILTON 


STAINLESS STEEL 
(STEAM JACKETED 


KETTLES 


This standard kettle is 
complete with iron 
stand, brass safety 
valve and a 2" brass 
quick opening draw off 
valve. Also included is 
a double motion stain- 
less steel agitator with 
H.P. gearhead mo- 
tor. The kettle is pro- 
vided with a 2-piece ished from I!/." to 6" 
lift off stainless steel diameter. Standard kettles 
cover, polished both in- are built for 90 lbs. work- 
side and out. Capacity ing pressure. Also fabri- 
30 gal. up to 500 gal. cated in copper (plain or 
Outlets can be fur- tinned interior). 


HAMILTON 


LEADING CANNERS 


can’t be wrong! 


The “New” BERRY VINER APRON bas been 
in use throughout the country by leading canners. It 
has proven itself worthy in the saving of time and 
labor during the harvesting of peas and lima beans. 
The “New” BERRY VINER APRON can be 
easily installed by two men in 15 minutes. NO RE- 
MOVAL of ROLLERS is necessary! Connection is made 
by inserting a slat into a concealed opening. Write 
for additional information about this remarkable 


‘New’ BERRY VINER APRON. 


Manufacturers of 


STANDARD VINER APRONS CUSTOM MADE CANVAS COVER 
UNDERCARRIER APRONS GREEN CROP LOADER CANVAS 
VINER CURTAINS TARPAULINS 


BERRY CANVAS GOODS, INC. 


123 Delancey Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


699 
in use in 1925 


1165 
in use in 1930 


1438 


in use in 1935 


1974 


in use in 1940 


3288 


in use in 1945 


USE—FOR PROFIT AND 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 


AMACH 


Green Pea Hulling 
1924 


WISCONSIN 


KEWAUNEE 
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USDA TO CONTINUE FOOD 
PURCHASES FOR FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced May 2 that, because of the 
world-wide food crisis, it would continue 
to make food purchases for foreign gov- 
ernments after July 1, 1946, to supply 
countries whose sources of food have 
been radically dislocated as a result of 
the war. 

Although the Department continues to 
support the policy of returning for food 
procurement export to regular commer- 
cial channels, the current critical supply 
situation has made it necessary to con- 
tinue Government purchasing. Without 
such action food could not be obtained by 
many claimant countries for export. In 
addition production plans for many food 
industries would be without the guidance 
of forward procurement schedules. 

The Department plans to confine this 
type of purchases to staple commodities 
currently in short supply such as meat, 
wheat, beans, peas, rice, corn, fats and 
oils, lard, soybeans, dairy products, 
sugar, and canned fish. It is the inten- 
tion of the Department to continue its 
procurement activities on these commodi- 
ties only for the duration of the short- 
age. As soon as the supplies of food 
commodities become sufficiently plentiful, 
procurement will be returned to private 
channels. 


CANNED FOODS SUPPLY HIGHER 
THAN YEAR AGO 


Civilian stocks of canned fruits, vege- 
tables and juices at packer and whole- 
sale distributor levels totaled 126 million 
cases at the beginning of March—about 
23 million cases higher than at the same 
time last year, Director J. C. Capt of the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, has announced. 

Thus, approximately 10 weeks before 
the start of the emergency food collec- 
tion drive, the canned foods supply held 
by canners, wholesale distributors and 
chain store warehouses was about 18 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. How- 
ever, consistent with the usual seasonal 
decline, March 1 stocks were off 10 per 
cent or 14 million cases from the pre- 
ceding month and 41 million cases less 
than the peak in November of last year. 


FEBRUARY SHIPMENTS HIGH 

The 34 million cases of fruits, vege- 
tables and juices shipped by packers and 
wholesalers to retailers and consumer 
outlets during February were the larg- 
est February shipments in five years, 
being seven million higher than last year 
and nine million greater than February, 
1944. They were slightly higher than 
the 33 million cases shipped in February, 
1943, one month before blue-point ration- 
ing began. However, February ship- 
ments were off 11 million cases or 24 per 
cent compared with the record high of 
45 million cases shipped in January, 
1946. 
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PRODUCTION MAINTAINED 


February production continued at the 
same rate as a year ago, reaching 21 
million cases for the month and includ- 
ing a nine-million-case pack of non- 
seasonal vegetables and an eight-million- 
case pack of fruit juices. These and 
other facts on production, available sup- 
ply and civilian shipments of 54 canned 
fruit, juice, vegetable and baby food 
items are presented in a report issued 
by the Bureau of the Census. Copies of 
the report may be obtained from Room 
1510, Commerce building, or on request 
to the Bureau of the Census. 


FISH PRODUCTION LOWER 


Production in the major United States 
fisheries during the first quarter of 1946 
was appreciably less than during the 
same period last year, largely because 
of a decline in the large pilchard fishery 
of the Pacific coast and a decrease in 
landings at New England ports, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, United States De- 
partment of the Interior, reports. 

PACIFIC COAST—Landings of pilchards 
or Pacific sardines between January 1 
and the closing of the season on Febru- 
ary 28 amounted to 438,787 tons, com- 
pared with 62,076 tons in 1945. Fishing 
for pilchards will be resumed in Cali- 
fornia, the center of the fishery, on 
August 1. Pilchards support the largest 
canned fish industry in the United States 
(exclusive of Alaska) and are also the 
chief source of fish meal and oil. 

NEW ENGLAND — Quantities of fish 
landed at the major ports of New Eng- 
land have fallen from about 86,000,000 
pounds during the first three months of 
1945 to some 63,000,000 pounds this year. 
The heaviest decline—some 26,000,000 
pounds—occurred at Boston, where the 
large trawlers have been tied up since 
the first of the year as a result of a labor 
disagreement. 

TUNA—The catch of tuna during the 
first three months of 1946 totaled 22,- 
909,700 pounds compared with 14,280,600 
in 1945. The three-month total for Pa- 
cific mackerel was 4,388,461 pounds, de- 
clining from 5,789,422 pounds last year. 

SHRIMP—On the Gulf of Mexico, pro- 
duction of shrimp declined from 438,225 
barrels during the first quarter of 1945 
to 36,078 barrels this year, and oysters 
declined from 257,220 barrels to 180,691 
barrels. Catches of hard crabs and of 
fresh and salt water fish showed little 
change compared with last year, totaling 
1,076,050 and 1,646,540 pounds respec- 
tively. 

Total holdings of frozen fish and shell- 
fish as of April 1 totaled 83,640,530 
pounds, compared with holdings of 39,- 
829,575 pounds on the same date last 
year. 


EXPANSION PLANS 
Purpura Brothers Packing Company, 
Ocala, Florida, citrus canners, who op- 
erated a new plant this season, plan to 
increase the daily capacity for next year 

from 4,000 cases to 10,000 cases. 


SPACING YELLOW SWEET CORN 
FOR BEST YIELDS 


Spacing the seed at the correct dis- 
tance has marked effect upon the yield 
of early yellow hybrid sweet corn grown 
for canning, according to findings in 
tests made at the State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y. 

In a four-year test with Seneca 
Golden, an early variety, Tendergold, a 
second early, and Golden Cross, a main 
season variety, thickness of stand from 
seed planted at varying distances had a 
marked effect on yield, maturity, and 
plant characters, say the Station work- 
ers. 

All three varieties produced the most 
two-eared plants when grown in 36-inch 
check rows, while the rate of maturity 
for all varieties was most rapid when 
the corn was planted in 36-inch rows 
with the plants 12 inches apart and in 
36-inch check rows. 

Based on the average yields for the 
four years, Seneca Golden gave the high- 
est return, 5.05 tons per acre, when 
planted in rows 30 inches apart with the 
plants 9 inches apart. Tendergold gave 
the best average yield, 5.18 tons per 
acre, when planted either in 30- or 36- 
inch rows with the plants spaced 12 
inches apart. The highest average yield 
for Golden Cross was 5.56 tons per acre 
when planted in 36-inch rows with the 
plants 12 inches apart. 

In a bulletin reporting the results of 
the Station tests, a table is presented for 
determining the amount of seed required 
per acre for a given spacing, according 
to the size of the seed and the percentage 
germination. Use of the table will aid 
in conserving seed and insuring a satis- 
factory stand for the desired planting 
distance. The bulletin is available upon 
request to the Experiment Station. 


GERMAN CANNED BREAD 


Canned bread, made in quantity for 
military purposes in Germany during 
the war, is said by the Germans to keep 
for as long as ten years, according to 
U. S. technical investigators. 

A German master baker, interviewed 
by an American technical investigator, 
states that the bread, called “Dauer- 
brot,” may be made in any desired way 
and according to any desired formula. 
His own recipe called for 200 kilograms 
of rye flour, mixed with 180-190 liters 
of water at 26 degrees Centigrade. To 
100 parts of this mixture he added 45 
parts of a ferment dough. The entire 
mass was then kneaded, formed into 
dough balls by a rolling machine, and 
placed in special round or square tins. 
It was baked at 220-250 degrees Centi- 
grade for 80 to 90 minutes. 


Round pans were used for bread that 
was to be hermetically sealed in cans, 
sterilized, and stored indefinitely. Square 
loaves were wrapped and stored for two 
to three months. 

The U. S. investigator reports that 
the bread slices well, seems rather soggy 
and heavy, but has a good taste. 
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1946 ACREAGE PLANS 


3y U.S. Department of Agriculture 
April 25, 1946 


BEETS FOR CANNING 

According to reports received from 
canners of beets containing information 
on the acreage intended for 1946, plant- 
ings this year may be about 3 per cent 
less than the 1945 planted acreage. The 
total of 19,690 acres intended for 1946 is 
slightly less than the 20,230 acres 
planted in 1945 but is considerably above 
the 10-year (1935-44) average of 14,340 
acres. 


Loss of acreage planted to beets for 
canning has averaged 9.4 per cent an- 
nually during the past 10 years. A total 
of 19,690 acres would result in about 
17,800 acres for harvest if the loss in 
1946 is about average. The revised esti- 
mate of acreage harvested in 1945 is 
18,300 acres and the 10-year (1935-44) 
average is 13,160 acres. 


The following is the intended acreage 
as reported to USDA: New York, 5,900 
acres; New Jersey, 600 acres; Indiana, 
200 acres; Michigan, 1,600 acres; Wis- 
consin, 5,700 acres; Oregon, 2,400 acres; 
Other States, 3,290 acres; U. S. Total, 
19,690 acres. 


Since these plans may be modified be- 
fore plantings are actually made, they 
are not to be considered as estimates of 
the acreage planted for this season. They 
are, rather, a measure of the acreage 
which canners will attempt to contract 
cr grow in 1946, 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT 

The acreage of cabbage that kraut 
packers intend to contract for 1946, in- 
cluding packers, own plantings, is 150 
acres less than was contracted for 1945. 
Should these early-season intentions be 
carried out, the acreage planting under 
contract for the 1946 season would be 
11,050 acres compared with 11,200 acres 
in 1945 and an average of 9,760 acres 
for the preceding 10-year (1935-44) 
period. 

Most of the reporting packers usually 
purchase a substantial portion of their 
cabbage requirements on the open mar- 
ket in addition to quantities obtained 
from their contracted acreage. In 1945, 
the open market acreage represented 
about 49 per cent of the total acreage, in 
1944 it was 42 per cent and 1943 about 
16 per cent. In other years previous to 
1943, this acreage comprised 44 to 69 per 
cent of the total. 

At this time, information is not avail- 
‘ble regarding the tonnage of cabbage 
{at kraut packers intend to purchase in 
1°16 on the open market. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES 
Indications are that 1946 acreage in 
ececumbers for pickles will be about 17 
rer cent over the acreage in 1945, or the 
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basis of intentions reported by pickle 
packers in April. If these tentative 
plans are carried out this year, the acre- 
age planted in the United States to cu- 
cumbers for pickles will total 138,830 
acres, compared with 118,810 acres 
planted in 1945 and a 10-year (1935-44) 
average of 102,250 acres. These 1946 
acreage intentions are 12 per cent above 
the previous record high in 1942 when 
124,290 acres were planted. 


Abandonment of acreage planted to 
cucumbers for pickles as a result of un- 
favorable growing conditions has aver- 
aged about 10 per cent annually for the 
past 10 years. If this loss of planted 
acreage is assumed for 1946, a planting 
of 138,830 acres will result in about 
124,950 acres for harvest. This compares 
with 103,280 acres harvested in 1945 and 
the 10-year (1935-44) average of 91,520 
acres. 


LOW-COST PRODUCTION 
POSTWAR ESSENTIAL 


In the food industry, as in other fields 
of manufacturing during — 
years, low cost producers will be the 
ones who make money a 
Low cost production is production L a 
meets the competitive market prices 
and allows a healthful profit margin. 
The secret does not necessarily lie in 
a low wage scale but in highly pro- 
ductive manpower. Production costs 
are really reduced when modern pro- 
duction equipment such as Langsen- 


kamp’s is used to increase the pro- 
duction coefficient of space, 
and men. 


machines 


Indiana E-Z-Adjust 
Pulpers 
Indiana Standard 
Pulpers 
Indiana Paddle 
Finishers 


eo, 


equipped with 


Kook-More Koils 


Steel Cooking Tanks 


3-Way Valves and 


Propuce QUALITY 
PULP AT LOWER COST 


@ Improved quality and decreased 
costs are linked together in advan- 
tages which flow from the use of 
Langsenkamp Production Units. 
Take Indiana E-Z-Adjust Pulper’s 
instantaneous adjustment for mois- 
ture in pomace as an illustration: 
Primarily a control to make uni- 
form quality at a high level easy to 
obtain, its benefits are further re- 
flected in increased yield and in the 
elimination of non-productive time. 
... Of course, it is also well known 
that Indiana E-Z-Adjust pulping ca- 
pacity is double that of standard 
pulpers of comparable size. 


Langsenkamp Equipment is better. Units 
for tomato, pumpkin and other fruit and 
vegetable products. Fully described in 
new Catalog No. 46. 


the Canning Plant” 


227-229 East South St. » INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 0x 1s, vont manrcano 
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PIMIENTOS 


If pimiento packers in California and 
Georgia carry out their April plans, the 
1946 acreage in these States will total 
12,980 acres, or about 46 per cent above 
the 1945 plantings of 8,880 acres. How- 
ever, these 1946 acreage intentions fail 
by nearly 10 per cent to equal the 10- 
year (1935-44) average planted acreage 
of 14,620 acres. 

Georgia processors are planning to in- 
crease the acreage to 12,500 acres in that 
State or 47% above the 1945 plantings. 
The plants are reported to be developing 
well and some growers are setting these 
plants in their fields. In California, the 
1946 acreage is expected to be 480 acres 
or 26 per cent above the 1945 planting. 


TOMATOES 


Increases over last year in the acre- 
ages of tomatoes for processing are indi- 
cated for all groups of States except the 
South Atlantic region. Reports from 
processors on their plans early in April 
indicate a 6 per cent larger acreage for 
the United States in 1946 than was 
planted in 1945—a total of 612,450 acres 
this year, compared with 578,650 acres 
last year. This intended acreage is 23 
per cent above the 1935-44 average of 
496,300 acres planted, and has been ex- 
ceeded only in 1942, when 627,100 acres 


were planted. This prospect is based on 
intentions-to-plant reports and is not an 
estimate of the acreage that will actually 
be planted, inasmuch as processors may 
alter their plans before planting time. 

During the period 1935-44, an average 
of about 5 per cent of the planted acre- 
age was abandoned. Should the intended 
acreage actually be planted and aban- 
doned be about average, approximately 
582,000 acres would be harvested this 
year compared with 545,350 acres in 
1945 and the 10-year average of 470,000 
acres. In 1942, slightly more than 600,- 
000 acres were harvested. A yield equal 
to the United States 10-year average 
(4.98 tons) would produce a crop of 
3,050,000 tons on the acreage intended 
for 1946—14 per cent greater than in 
1945 and 30 per cent above average, but 
4 per cent less than the crop of 1942. 


By sections of the country, the great- 
est percentage increase is indicated for 
the South Central States, with especially 
heavy increases in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. Texas also 
shows a moderate increase. The impor- 
tant North Central group, which grows 
approximately one-third of the _ total 
acreage, expects a 12 per cent increase. 
Missouri, Ohio and Michigan show the 
heaviest percentage increases, but Indi- 
ana, Illinois and Iowa also indicate 
moderate increases. A slight reduction 


Sa 


POR 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR BELTING 


Here’s a belting adaptable to all processing and 
packaging operations from bin to shipper. Acids 
and extreme temperatures do not affect it. Steel 
NBL} mesh feature allows free circulation of air and 
liquids around products in process; also facili- 
tates cleaning and sterilizing with steam gun or 
hot water. Belting can be used for bulk or 
packaged products. Will handle loads and with- 
stand loading impacts. Does not stretch, weave, 
creep nor jump. 


Ask your supplier today. Available in any length 


and practically any with. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 
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is shown for Wisconsin. A 5 per cent 
increase is shown in the North Atlantic 
States—8 per cent for New York, 6 pei 
cent for Pennsylvania and 2 per cent for 
New Jersey. In the Western States, 
where California predominates, a 2 per 
cent increase is in prospect. An espe- 
cially heavy percentage increase is ex- 
pected in Colorado. Each State in the 
South Atlantic group shows a reduction 
from 1945 and acreage for the group is 
below the 10-year average. Most of the 
reduction below average is the result of 
a declining acreage in Maryland. Plans 
call for the following acreages: 


INTENDED ACREAGE: 1946, 
WITH COMPARISONS 


Acreage 
1945 1946 
States Planted Indicated 
New York ......... 25,700 27,800 
New Jersey ....... 38,000 38,800 
Pennsylvania .. 34,300 36,300 
29,600 35,500 
ENGIQNA 113,600 122,700 
11,600 12,200 
Michigan .......... 7,000 8,000 
Wisconsin ........ 1,900 1,800 
Missouri 14,000 18,900 
Delaware .......... 15,000 13,500 
Maryland ........ 49,000 46,600 
37,000 34,800 
South Carolina 4,000 3,000 
2,300 2,000 
Kentucky .......... 4,000 4,800 
Tennessee ........ 6,800 8,000 
Arkansas ......... 18,600 25,500 
Oklahoma ........ 2,000 2,600 
Colorado. .......... 5,600 6,600 
California ........ 120,800 123,000 
Other States .... 4,390 4,250 


S. Total... 578,650 612,450 


CLEANS, DEODORIZES, DISIN- 
FECTS IN ONE OPERATION 


Plant superintendents, foremen and 
other food plant executives will be inter- 
ested in a handy, 20-page booklet pub- 
lished by Oakite Products, Inc., describ- 
ing a unique chemical development for 
destroying obnoxious odors and control- 
ling and preventing mold growth. 

The booklet gives data on successful 
application and uses of this recent scien- 
tific development known as Oakite TRI- 
SAN which is said to perform three im- 
portant functions in one single operation 

. deodorizing, cleaning and disinfect- 
ing. Beyond that, the booklet gives case 
histories on how a large number of 
plants have taken advantage of the 
marked germicidal and fungistatic 
properties of Oakite TRI-SAN to com- 
bat mold growth effectively on walls. 
ceilings and other surfaces. Ease of 
application, economy of use and adapt- 
ability to special sanitation problems are 
other features discussed in the booklet 
a free copy of which is obtainable by 
writing to Oakite Products, Inc., 18F 
Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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NCA APPOINTS COMMITTEES 


President Fred A. Stare of National 
Canners Association has announced the 
personnel for the Association’s Commit- 
tees for 1946. 


The chairmen of the different commit- 
tees are: Administrative Council, Mare 
C. Hutchinson, Michigan Fruit Canners, 
Inc., Fennville, Michigan; Consumer 
Complaints, Dan Gerber, Gerber Prod- 
ucts Company, Fremont, Michigan; Ex- 
ecutive, W. F. Dietrich, Minnesota Val- 
ley Canning Company, LeSueur, Minne- 
sota; Finance, G. Sherwin Haxton, Hax- 
ton Canning Company, Oakfield, New 
York; Fish, E. M. Brennen, P. E. Harris 
& Company, Seattle, Washington; Home 
Economics, Henry P. Taylor, Taylor & 
Caldwell, Inec., Walkerton, Virginia; 
Labeling, E. B. Cosgrove, Minnesota 
Valley Canning Company, Le Sueur, 
Minnesota; Legislative, Walter L. 
Graefe, Pomona Product: Company, 
Griffin, Georgia; Raw Products, H. J. 
Barnes, Kaysville Canning Corporation, 
Kaysville, Utah; Resolutions, E. 
Elwell, Burnham & Morrill Company, 
Portland, Maine; Scientific Research, 
H. N. Riley, H. J. Heinz Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Simplification of 
Containers, H. F. Krimendahl, Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc., Celina, Ohio; Statistics, 
Lee A. Taylor, Empire State Pickling 
Company, Phelps, New York; Taxation, 


F-U-L-L L-E-N-G-T-H PULPING 


+ Plus + 


PRESSING ACTION 


BRING 


UNMATCHED CAPACITY 


Fruits, Berries, etc. 


Paddles inside the chamber utilize the ENTIRE length 
of the screen. These paddles are eccentric with the 
screen, PRESSING the material at the close point, yet 
letting cores and green material slip past at the op- 
posite point. Instant adjustment allows mature material 
to be pulped dry, or green material to be expelled 
intact. For top capacity, controllable quality, greatest 


yield, here is your pulper! 


Send for your Free FMC Catalog describing most complete line of 
machinery for processing and packaging corn, peas, beans, toma- 


toes, fruits, many other products. 


ood Mt achinery [[orporation 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION ® Hoopeston, Illinois 
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SUPER PULPER for Tomatoes, Pumpkins, Squash, 


Apples, Sweet Potatoes, Prunes, Plums, Figs, Citrus 


R. D. Robinson, Dr. Phillips Canning 
Company, Orlando, Florida; Traffic, 
Irving F. Lyons, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California. 


Chairmen of special committees ap- 
pointed are: Board Apportionment, W. 
F. Dietrich, Minnesota Valley Canning 
Company, Le Sueur, Minnesota; Build- 
ing, G. Sherwin Haxton, Haxton Can- 
ning Company, Oakfield, New York; 
Foreign Trade, Stanley Powell, Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
California; Manpower, John F. McGov- 
ern, Minnesota Valley Canning Com- 
pany, Le Sueur, Minnesota; Planning, 
H. F. Krimendahl, Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc., Celina, Ohio. 


NEW NCA MEMBERS 


The following firms have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the National 
Canners Association since mid-March: 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Beaver Valley Can- 
ning Company, Grimes, Iowa; Beckman 
& Gast Company, St. Henry, Ohio; Best- 
Ever Packing Company, Los Angeles, 
California; Brown Canning Co., Ince., 
Snow Hill, Maryland; Fresh Canning 
Company, Inc., Spiro, Oklahoma; Golden 
Gate Products, Berkeley, California; 
Kenai Packing Company, Ince., Seattle, 
Washington; Keystone Packing Com- 


pany, Ilwaco, Washington; Northern 
Oyster Company, Oysterville, Washing- 
ton; Orcas Canning Corporation, Seat- 
tle, Washington; I. Rokeach & Sons, Inc., 
of New Jersey, Farmingdale, New Jer- 
sey; Specialty Processors, Ine., Seattle, 
Washington; West Foods, Salem, Ore- 
gon. 


“NUTRITION IN A NUTSHELL” 
OFFERED PROFESSIONAL GROUP 


Because “Nutrition in a Nutshell” 
proved to be so popular among home 
economists, dietitians, and nutritionists 
when it was first offered to the public, 
the Can Manufacturers Institute decided 
to make a full-page offer of this authori- 
tative booklet to readers of a large group 
of current professional publications. 


The advertisement explains that the 
information contained in this booklet is 
based on the findings of an extensive re- 
search project conducted at five great 
American Universities, and jointly spon- 
sored by the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion and the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc. 


“Nutrition in a Nutshell” provides the 
essential story of nutrition in general— 
and many new, valuable and interesting 
facts about canned foods in a concise and 
practical form. 


C-201 


SUPER FINISHER 


Built similar to, and keeps pace with, the Super Pulper. 
Does a super-smooth job finishing tomato pulp, catsup, 


soups, pumpkin, fruit butter, applesauce, jams, jellies, 


SUPER COILS 


By test, the fastest heating action, producing instant, 


even heat throughout. Burning is practically impossible. 
An ordinary hose does the cleaning! 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “‘Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etec., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—Cheap, one Sprague Sells Syruper, six pocket 
bronze bowl and moving parts. Now located in Florida. Adv. 
4672, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 25 HP, 60 cycle, 3 phase, 1160 RPM, Serial 
No. 3944, Westinghouse Motor, complete with type A Starter 
and Cutler-Hammer Safety Switch, good as new; 1 #6 Sharples 
Centrifuge Serial No. 2661355 with tinned bowl and 3 HP, 60 
cycle, 3 phase motor; 1 500 gal. glass-lined Pfaudler Vacuum 
Pan, complete with Vacuum Pump and Condenser; 1 Worthing- 
ton 8 x 12 x 12 No. 907620 Wet Vacuum Pump, steam driven; 
1 McGowan 6 x 10 x 10 Wet Vacuum Pump, steam driven; 
1 Howe Crane Suspension Scale, 5000 lb. capacity, never been 
used; 1 Tomato Soak Washer with continuous belt and elevator, 
Washer inside width 28” and length 10’, equipped with steam 
lines for hot water. All this equipment in good condition and 
may be purchased at reasonable price. Adv. 4674, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—350 ft. 14” Amber 4 ply 24 oz. Rubber Conveyor 
Belt, good condition; Set #1 Eastern change parts for FM 
Handpack Filler; Sereen for Onley Washer 4%” for W. K. Corn, 
complete; 2 Ayars Hot Water Exhausters for 2, 2%; 1 Zastrow 
Vapor Exhauster for 2, 2%; 2 row Farquhar Band Way Planter 
for Snap and Lima Beans, Corn, ete., on rubber; 1 CRCO #4 
Pregrader, like new. Littlestown Canning Co., Littlestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—6 Horizontal Retorts 42” x 102”, with 18 Crates, 
in good condition. Mrs. M. Manning, 801 S. Clinton St., Balti- 
more 24, Md. 
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CONVEYING AND PICKING TABLES—Floor-to-Floor 
Conveyors, $395.00; Vibrating Screens for cannery waste de- 
watering, for root vegetable cleaning, sizing and grading, 
$495.00; 15 ton Truck Scales, $450.00; 20 ton Truck Scales, 
$510.00. Thousands used throughout U. S. Bonded Scale Co., 
11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—2 Goose Neck Elevators; 1 Boot Bucket Ele- 
vator; 1 Robins Steam Hoist, excellent condition, $150.00; 1 
5 H.P. Steam Engine, $50.00. Whiteford Packing Co., White- 
ford, Md. 


FOR SALE—2 108 station Link-Belt Tomato Skinning Merry- 
Go-Rounds. Used only three years. Inspection invited. Priced 
right. H. J. MeGrath Co., 2501 Boston St., Baltimore 24, Md. 


150 H.P. HIGH PRESSURE BOILER—Erie City H.R.T. com- 
plete with stack, pump and injectors, all normal trim. Inspected 
March 1946 and passed for 150 pounds pressure. Lord Mott 
Co., Inc., Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Continuous AB Square type Cooker and 
Cooler for #2 cans; capacity of cooker 300 cans, cooler 125 
cans; $1350. One Hansen 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler, ar- 
ranged for direct drive with Canco 400 Closing Machine and 
change parts for #300, #2 and #2'% cans; $750. Both items 
good shape. Quality Products Co., Inc., 556 Consolidated Bldg., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


FOR THE BEST in new and used food equipment. 8 used 
Copper Jacketed 300 gal. Kettles (90#), 30 day delivery on 
new Stainless Kettles; Drying Equipment of every type; Grind- 
ers; Mills; Choppers; Slicers; Cutters; Mixers; Pulpers; Juice 
Extractors; Finishers; Labelers for Bottles, Jars and Cans; 
Filling, Cartoning and Packaging Equipment. We pay good 
prices for your used equipment. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Berlin Chapman 18’ Finished Beet Grader; 
1 Hansen Seven Pocket Pea Filler; 1 30’ Berlin Chapman Beet 
Steamer; 1 Hansen 16” Sanitary Pea Elevator, complete with 
Loading Boot, 75’ Double Chain, Idlers and Buckets; 1 12” 
Hansen Sanitary Pea Elevator, complete with Loading Boot, 


75’ Double Chain, Idlers and Buckets. Location: Wisconsin. 
Adv. 4680, The Canning Trade. 
WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—350 ft. of either riveted or detachable No. 452 
Pintle Chain with D-5 right attachment links every sixth link, 
and 350 ft. with D-5 left attachment links. This is the type 
chain used on Food Machinery Corporation boot and bucket 
conveyors. Beutel Canning Co., Bay City, Mich. 


WANTED—1 Fully Automatic Labeling Machine of recent 
make for glass jars. Adv. 4675, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—500 and 100 gallon Puree Tanks and Coils; 24/2 
Electric Boxer. Jacksonville Canneries, Jacksonville, Tex. 


WANTED—Two Olney Pea Washers, either large or small 
machines. Will not be needed until June 10. Advise condition 
and price. Curtice Brothers Co., 20 Curtice St., Rochester 5, 


WANTED—Hand-Pack Filler, either and A. K. Robins or 
Food Machinery Corporation. In reply state age, condition, and 
machine number. Adv. 4681, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
in operation. In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Modern Canning Plant, with latest new type 
equipment. Capacity 1000 cases per day. Plant has been in 
operation 20 years. Adv. 4660, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—Seed. 250 bu. Tendergreen Beans; 160 bu. 
Stringless Green Pod; 80 bu. Round Pod Kidney Wax; 250 bu. 
Associated Alaska Peas. Lineboro Canning Co., Lineboro, Md. 
Phone: Hampstead 126 J. 


FOR SALE—Seed. 220 bu. Rogers Cleveland Alaska; 40 bu. 
Asgro R.P.K. Wax; 18 bu. Rogers Sensation #1 Wax. Littles- 
town Canning Co., Littlestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Tendergreen Bean Seed, Rogers Bros. grown. 
Handy for shipment to South Atlantic growers. Land O’ The 
Sky Mutual Assn., Inc., Waynesville, N. C. 


FOR SALE — PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Vegetable Plants. Cabbage plants now ready: 
Copenhagen Market, Marion Market (yellows resistant) and 
Goldenacre. Shipments by express or truck loads. Wire or 
write for samples and prices. Tomato plants, from Certified 
(treated) seeds, April 25 through June. Carlots or less. Our 
35 years experience is at your service. J. P. Councill Co., 
Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Ten million field grown Tomato Plants ready. 
Grown from good seed, sowed in rows and cultivated ready for 
setting; Rutger, Marglobe $3.00 per 1000; express charges col- 
lect. Nice Cabbage Plants: Copenhagen, ‘Golden Acre, Wake- 
fields, Flat Dutch, Ballheads; same price. Potato: Cuban Yam 
and Nancy Hall, $4.00 per 1000. Farmers and canners try our 
plants for good crops. We can load your truck at the farm, or 
ship direct to you by express. All plants packed with wet moss 
to roots. Quick service guaranteed. Harvey Lankford, Frank- 
lin, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIl kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 


and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 527 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


WANTED—AIl kinds of canned foods. Please submit all 
offers to: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS + DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES + BLANKETS « LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Harrison 5728 
527 South Wells Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent and Production Manager. Capable 
full charge large fruit packing plant. Permanent position, ex- 
cellent salary, opportunities, aggressive, experienced man. State 
in detail previous employers, experience, education and training, 
references, other qualifications. Adv. 45100, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to be in complete charge 
of factory operation of large canning plant located in the City 
of Baltimore. Must have experience in supervising all phases of 
canned food production, including personnel supervision. In 
addition to experience in the canning of Spinach, Stringless 
Beans, Peas, Corn, Tomatoes, Beets, Carrots and the general line 
of vegetables, knowledge of manufacturing tomato products and 
other specialties is required. Food technology education helpful. 
Old established firm, excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Good salary for a good man. Write, furnishing complete state- 
ment of your knowledge and experience in the canning of foods 
up to date, reference, age and when services are available. 
Adv. 45107, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Technologist. To take charge of laboratory 
and quality control in large vegetable cannery located on East 
Coast, packing canned vegetables, soups and tomato products. 
State in detail qualifications, experience, training, salary desired, 
and when services are available. Adv. 4678, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Canning Plant Superintendent. Location North 
Middle Atlantic. Planning an additional operation: Freezing. 
Products—Green Vegetables. Reply at once, position open now. 
Adv. 4679, The Canning Trade. 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST: 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“fq Complete Course in Canning” 


New Edition Ready about June 1 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Unirep Company Westminster Md. 


HUSKERS — CUTTERS — TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH -i- VIRGINIA 


SMILE AWHILE 


= 
| 


PIEDMONT LABEL 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VWVIRCINIA 
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There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


CONCEPT BLURRED 


An artist was painting in the country. A farmer came and 
watched him. 

“Ah,” said the artist, “perhaps you too are a lover of the 
beauties of nature. Have you seen the golden fingers of dawn 
spreading across the eastern sky, the red-stained, sulphurous 
islets floating in the lake of fire in the West, the ragged clouds 
at midnight, blotting out the shuddering moon?” 

“No,” said the farmer matter-of-factly, “not lately, I’ve been 
on the wagon for over a year.” 


FORCED TO LIBERALITY 
“Am dere anybody in de congregation what desires prayer 
for dere sins?” asked the colored preacher. 
‘fYassuh,” shouted Brother Johnson. ‘“Ah’s a spen’thrif’?; Ah 
throws mah money ’round reckless.” 
“We will all join in prayer for Brudder Johnson,” said the 
pastor, “jes’ after de collection plate have been passed.” 


A city lad stopped along the side of a country road and got 
out of his car to josh a barefoot rural boy. Leaning over a fence 
which happened to be handy, he said: 

“Your corn is a little yellow, isn’t it, son?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s the kind we planted.” 

“Not going to have more than half a crop, are you?” 

“No, sir, the landlord gets the other half.” 

“Then there’s not much between you and a damfool, is there?” 

“No, sir, nothing but that fence.” 


EAR FOR MUSIC 


“My dear, isn’t that the ‘Sextette from Lucia’ the orchestra 
playing?” 
“No, I think it’s a selection from ‘Rigoletto’.” 
“T am positive it is the ‘Sextette from Lucia’.” 
Thereupon Mrs. Schmoltz goes to the orchestra stand and 
reads the placard posted in the space where the names of the 
selections played usually are placed. She returned to her 
partner. 

“My dear, we are both wrong. It’s the ‘Refrain from 


Smoking’. 


i 
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DEER, DEER 

A beautiful girl was being tried for killing her husband. The 
jurors had retired. They knew she was guilty, but they didn’t 
want to sentence her because of her beauty. Yet they feared 
facing their wives if they didn’t convict her. 

Finally one of them happened to remember that the dead 
man had been an Elk. The problem was solved. They passed 
sentence: Twenty dollars fine for killing an Elk out of season! 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE 
At the end of the fifth round the heavyweight staggered to 
his corner in a dazed and battered condition. 
His manager approached him and whispered in his ear: “Say 
Joe, I’ve got a great idea! Next time he hits you, hit him 
back!” 


PIPE DREAM 

A detachment of Scotch Highlanders returned to their base 
after a dangerous sortie into Rommel’s lines. Noses were 
counted and it was found that Jock McTavish was missing. 

“He was fair blown to bits by a bomb,” reported one of the 
party. 

“Och,” mourned Sandy McDermott. “Ya dinna happen tc 
see his head, did ya? He was smoking ma pipe.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F,. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Ryder 2. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘00 achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Saltencns, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Werks, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Speedways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


COOKERS, Continuous, A le 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


‘ Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


: wae Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


- K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Cc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Cco., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
/ Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. - 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. : 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VINER APRONS. 


Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corpcration, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corpcration, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products’ Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestor III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 

Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 

A Complete Course in Canning 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 

BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 

Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, II. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANVAS GOODS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, III. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Con: . 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Con). 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Ca., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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done 


The Double ‘‘S’? W. G. Corn 


CLEANER WASHER 


Three machines in one-doing a better 
job than you ever dreamed could be 


Let us tell you about it 


THE 'SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


THE CANNING TRADE 


May 6, 1946 


for Every Canning Need 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Speciallv 
constructed hopper permits cuttina 
exceptionally large quantity 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to 10 tons per hour. Furnished for 


belt or motor drive. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers. Furnished for belt or motor 
drive. 


& COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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SCIENTIFIC GRADING 
and HAND PICKING 


INSURE MAXIMUM PRODUCTIVENESS 
FROM ROGERS SEED CORN 


HEre are the final operations in processing superior 
Rogers sweet corn for seed. 


The lower picture shows the latest type of combined 
vibrating screen and air blast cleaner. This machine 
takes out miscellaneous foreign matter of large and 
small size as well as light chaffy kernels. The center 
illustration shows a patented gravity separator which 
does a job almost human in character in the way of 
separation of inert matter and undersirable kernels 
from prime stock. The top picture shows the final and 
most exacting operation, namely, hand picking. Here 
every ounce of seed comes under the scrutiny of a pair 
of practiced eyes. Al! foreign bodies or kernels in any 
way undesirable are removed by nimble fingers. Thus, 
maximum quality, germination and purity are assured. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


SEVENTEEN ROGERS PLANTS serve THE NATION & 


